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On the docks in Malaya, half the world away, America’s two most vital imports—rubber and tin. 
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This man 


and his 80,000 partners will decide the war 


Every loyal American will contribute to victory, of course, but in a very 
real sense the nation’s defense effort depends on the 80,000 skilled men 


in machine tool plants. 


When danger threatened, America called on industry for planes, tanks 
and guns for safety. Industry, eager to serve, called on the machine tool 
plants for the tools needed to make planes, tanks and guns. Most of the 
80,000 American workmen loyally answered that call and are turning out 
more machine tools today than ever before —and more and better tools 


WARNER than any combination of countries arrayed against us can make. 


& These true Americans are letting nothing interfere with their production 

S Ww ASEY for defense. Their remarkable skill is one of the greatest assets the country 
Turret Lathes has. They are guaranteeing this nation the tools it needs for its armament. 
Cleveland 


If the workmen who use these machine tools will work as hard and as 


loyally, the safety of America is sure. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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They took part of a washing machine 
and made powder plants safer 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


eS used to shock your wife 
could cause an explosion in a 
powder or chemical plant today. Could, 
but won't. 

Many clothes-washing machines 
have rubber ‘‘V-belts’’ for smooth, 
quiet running. But the whirling belt 
used to build up enough static electri- 
city to give a woman an annoying jolt. 
Rubber being an almost perfect insu- 
lator, the static could not flow to the 
ground. Attempt; to make a belt to 
carry electricity away had resulted in 
nothing but a surface treatment which 
soon wore off. 
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The same V-belts for the same rea- 
son caused static sparks in factories — 
of deadly danger when the plant made 
powder, chemicals, gasoline. 

Engineers of B. F. Goodrich attacked 
the problem. But since nature made 
rubber an insulator, wasn’t it ridiculous 
to think of making it carry electricity ? 
Yet the Goodrich engineers, with years 
of experience behind them of dein 
“impossible” things with rubber, fina. 
ly developed a rubber compound which 
actually transmits electricity, and all 
problem of static in washing machines 
was ended. 


Then powder plants, chemical fac- 
tories, other hazardous industries began 
hearing of this new belt. Static in such 
plants has caused sparks that set off 
terrific, deadly explosions. The new 
Goodrich belt is now going into these 
plants, and they will be safer, defense 
workers will run less risk—all because 
continuous research in rubber has been 
a life-long B. F. Goodrich policy. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


—fasl IN RUBBER 


Time was when our army and navy were the 

nation’s front line of defense, behind which the people 
could go their peaceful way. 
That time has gone. Due to the modern practice of 
total aggressive war, our defense has had to go total, 
too. Our front line is no longer a line at all. It is the 
whole nation ... all its people, all its mines and 
fields, all its machines and tools. 


In this new set-up SSSSP bearings play 


a critically important role. For in the ma- 
chines, weapons, tools dedicated to 
total defense, SOS bearings lick the 
friction that would slow the effort 
down, permit the speeds that tore- 
cast its ultimate success. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ENOUGH SUGAR TO SWEETEN A LAKE— 


was shipped over Chesapeake and Ohio 

last year... 70,321 tons of it—on the 

way fo cakes, candies and coffee cups 
throughout the country! 


CORES of gigantic commodity movements like this 

pass over Chesapeake and Ohio every year! Some can 

be measured by the hundreds of tons, many by the thou- 

sonds of fons. But regardless of the size of shipment, 

every ton is testimony to shippers’ confidence in Chesa- 
peake and Ohio's dependable, fast freight service. 


CHESAPE, 
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For shippers know that regardless of what they ship . . . 
whether it requires a whole train or one corner of a single 
car... they'll always find this railroad ready to handle 
the job efficiently, safely . . . and on time! You stand to 
gain by giving us a try—get in touch with our nearest 
representative or GEO. W. WOOD, Freight Traffic Mgr.— 
Solicitation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, O. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


“YES,” say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write In- 
dustrial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, West Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 
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HIO. LINES 


The lightest weight possible consis- 

tent with adequate protection is an 

outstanding characteristic of Willson 

Respirators and Industrial Goggles. 
~ 


Ro There is a Willson personal protective device 
¢ “n, for almost every conceivable industrial hazard, 


* ‘o Call in your local Willson Safety Service Rep- 
‘ resentative or write direct. 
— 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS - HELMETS 
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THE COVER 


Japan’s Malayan campaign is aimed just as specifically at capture 
peninsula’s rich tin and rubber output as it is at the big naval 
Singapore. Of both products, the United States is the largest user 
more than half of the world’s production. Thus, to American i1 
facing drastic cuts in use of tin (page 65) and rubber (page 14) 1 
of stores like those pictured on this week’s cover is of vital imp: 


“TOOLING UP FOR VICTORY 


Ever since the war first broke in Europe, the makers of machin: 
have had no moment to call their own. Insistent defense and len 
demands have rocketed the industry’s production until it is now 1 

ten times the volume of a normal prewar year. But no letup is in 

a fact made plain by Washington—page 14. The industry has be« 

it must adjust itself to new demands imposed by America’s acti\ 
ligerency. Record output, now running at $1,000,000,000 a year, mus: 
be jumped to $1,300,000,000 or even $1,500,000,000. 


LABOR IN THE WAR-—FROM THREE ANGLES 


On Tuesday, Dec. 9, two days after Pearl Harbor, complete peace reig 
on the labor front. There wasn’t a strike on the calendar to ham 
defense production. But that was more than two weeks ago, and in t 
interim—while labor and management conferees have sought to | 
formula which would assure the permanence of that peace—it has be 
violated by a fresh outbreak of strikes (page 15). Although the questio: 
of how to outlaw stoppages for the duration may be a prime considerati 
to most business men right now, the whole issue of labor in the war 
one of considerably greater dimensions. For example, there’s the proble: 


6,000,000 or more men which was called for in last week’s draft lay 
The policy England has followed in granting deferments to essential \ 
ers offers a clue to what may happen here (page 56). Another approach t 
the problem of helping producers find workers is that taken by the Pres 
dent in federalizing state employment agencies (page 16). Important a 
that is now, it is likely to be even more significant after the war 

the government must inevitably come to grips with unemployment 


| SIDESTEPPING INVENTORY PITFALLS 
While many retailers are piling up inventories, hedging against future 
shortages and price increases, the canny mail-order houses—Sears, Roe 
buck and Montgomery Ward—are emptying storerooms hand over fist 
page 17. The reason: They don’t want to be caught by sudden deflatior 
or orders freezing prices below present levels. Also, they have a hunc! 
that it won’t be long before taxes take the punch out of consumer buying 


WHERE TO FIND IT 
Washington Bulletin Regional Income Indexes. . . 
Figures of the Week Production 
The Outlook .. . New Products . 
Business Record, State by State 20 Labor and Management. ... 
War Business Checklist Finance 
War—and Business Abroad.... 30 Commodities 
Marketing The Trading Post... 
Quarterly Market Outlook.... 46 The Trend 
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of supply, once the United States really starts building that Army of 
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FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Conference Business 


hree momentous developments made 
this week’s second Roosevelt-Churchill 

mference almost inevitable. ‘They are 

|) failure of the Nazi drive on Moscow, 

(2) precipitation of war in the Pacific 
by Japan, (3) America’s formal entry 
into the war against the Axis. 

From the Fest, the Allies have had 
an overwhelming superiority of raw ma- 
terials. The problem has been to turn 
them into guns and tanks before the 
Axis grabbed them. 

That’s still the problem as we swing 
into 1942. First objective of this week’s 
White House conference is to create a 
unified High Command which will over- 
haul both the military strategy and the 
supply system of the Allies. 


Fight for Initiative 


Look for some quick results but no 
miracles. Japan will continue to hold 
the initiative for some time in the Far 
Nast. Hitler is expected to make some 
swift, bold thrust in the West to cover 
his Russian reverses and disperse Brit- 
ish-American forces while they are still 
too limited to grab the initiative. 

But bold moves to coordinate Allied 
forces and supplies are in the making. 
Churchill is insisting on them because 
he fears that Washington, in its deter- 
mination to blot out the reverses suf- 
fered at Pearl Harbor, will forget that 
Germany is still the No. 1 enemy. 

e Bargaining Power—Russia will not be 
urged to strike at Japan; Soviet victories 
now eclipse Britain’s and each partner 
is already scheming to hold the maxi- 
mum number of trumps at the peace 
table. Instead, China will be bolstered. 
Indian troops will be thrown into the 
breach in Malaya. Plans for an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force will be speeded. 

But Washington’s rdle will still be 
that of arsenal for the democracies and 
the President will use all his special war- 
time powers to force production to the 
point where we can bargain with force— 
against both enemies and _ allies—after 
the showdown. 


Nelson-Henderson Scheme 


Whatever the Churchill-Roosevelt de- 
cision, the U.S. arms production system 
has reached a critical point. Neither the 
armed services nor the civilian defense 
organization headed by SPAB can any 
longer tolerate the division of authority 
between them. 

One skirmish in this under-cover strug- 
gle resulted from last week’s puzzling 
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order by OPM’s Directors General, 
Knudsen and Hillman, directing the in- 
dustrial branches now reporting to Leon 
Henderson's Civilian Supply Division 
and Douglas MacKeachie’s Purchases 
Division to report directly to Knudsen- 
Hillman. ‘The plan actually was initi- 
ated by Nelson and Henderson. ‘They 
wanted to clear OPM’s decks, prepara- 
tory to establishing it as a sort of Min- 
istry of Supply to do the actual buying 
job that the Army and Navy insist on 
doing now. 


Strategy Backfires 


While the plan was circulating it 
reached Knudsen’s desk, and it hasn’t 
been the same since. ‘The Nelson-Hen- 
derson proposal to put in a high-powered 
deputy director to pep up OPM has 
disappeared. Unless this feature is re- 
stored, the whole plan has back-fired. 
‘Temporarily, at least, it has strength- 
ened Knudsen’s position—and Knudsen 
opposes a central civilian supply board 
which the Tolan committee of the 
House has plumped for. 

e Showdown—Now it’s up to F.D.R. to 
decide whether the military or the ci- 
vilians shall run the procurement show. 


Tax on “Value Added” 


A revolutionary new tax will be in- 
cluded in the Administration’s proposals 
to Congress next month. The tax would 
apply to the “value added” by industry. 
“Value added” is gross sales less costs of 


materials and services purchased. It 1s 
the sum of payrolls, interest payments, 
rents, and profits. 

Small enterprises with gross sales of, 
say, $5,000 or less and certain categories 
of business would be exempted for ad 
ministrative reasons. Credit would b« 
allowed for social security payroll taxes 
paid by employers. 


Heading Off Sales Tax 


A tax rate of between 5% and 10% 
on “value added,” to vield about 
$3,000,000,000 a vear, is being consid 
ered. With other tax proposals previ- 
ously advanced (BW —Dec.20'41,p16), 
the “‘value added” tax would raise the 
Administration's superprogram of taxa 
tion to a stupendous $10,000,000,000 
This assumes, however, that the un 
popular withholding tax (under which a 
percentage of pay would be withheld at 
source for the Treasury) would be cut 
from 15% to 10% or below. 

Besides softening the withholding tax, 
which Congress is gagging on, the new 
tax is intended to head off the move 
ment to a general sales tax as the casicst 
exit. The Administration prefers the 
“value added” tax to either manufactur 
ers’ or retail sales taxes because it’s d« 
signed to siphon off war-swollen incomes 
more equitably and more easily. 


Censorship for Advertising 


Censorship of advertising copy deal 
ing with war production probably will 


Britain’s Prime Minister Winston Churchill and President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—‘meeting to plan the defeat of Hitlerism throughout the world.” 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the | 


heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 


ing does best. See fact story below. | 
For details write Warren Webster | 


& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


PROPER HEATING OF 
450-BED HOSPITAL 
ASSURED BY STEAM? 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
St. John’s Hospital Building 
to Get Desired Temperatures 


LARGEST OF FOUR BUILDINGS 


Circulation of Steam Efficient 
and Economical in Building 
Completed in 1939 


Springfield, Ill—At the laying of 
the cornerstone for the towering 
new building at St. John’s Hospital, 
the Rev. J. L. Gatton, Director of 
the Hospital, said: 

“St. John’s Hospital stands for the 
latest equipment needed by as fine 
a staff of doctors as can found 
in these United States.” 

For the heat- 
ing of the new 
St. John's, the 
building com- 
mittee selected 
a Webster Mod- 
erator System 
of Steam Heat- 
ing. This mod- 
ern steam heat- 
ing system has 
provided the 
close control of 
temperatures 
demanded in 
—- opera tion. 

The new 450-bed Hospital is the 
largest of four buildings in the St. 
John's — group. Steam is de- 
livered to the new ~“— from the 
institution’s central heating plant 
and then circulated efficiently and 
economically under Webster Mod- 
erator Control. 

The heating installation includes 
Webster Traps and Valves for 651 
radiators, three Webster - Nesbitt 
Unit Heaters and Webster Process 
Steam ae for kitchen equipment. 

Henry . Helmle, Springfield 
architect, designed the new Hos- 
pital. An old building was torn 
down to make way for the new one. 

J. L. Simmons Co., of Springfield, 
was the general contractor. D. F. 
Edwards Heating Co., of St. Louis, 
was the heating contractor. 

The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis 
have played a vital role in the 
development of this great Catholic 
institution. Their exceptional nurs- 
ing care is constantly winning new 
friends for the Hospital. 
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St. John’s Hospital, 
Springfield, Ill. 


be handled by the Army’s Procurement 
Information Branch, Bureau of Public 
Relations, under broad policies to be 


| laid down by the new Office of Censor- 
| ship. War Department officials expect 


to announce soon what the procedure 
will be. In the meantime, advertisers 


| and publishers are advised to submit 


questionable copy in advance to the 
Procurement Information Branch, room 
5110, new war department building. 
Several major defense contractors have 
been following this practice for some 
time. The World War Espionage Act 
supplies the enforcement club, even 
though some attorneys contend it could 
not be applied to published material. 


Rebuff for NLRB 


The Supreme Court lit a small candle 
in the twilight zone between the consti- 
tutional guarantee of free speech and 
Wagner Act restraints on employers 
who would like to make known their 
views on labor policies in its 7-0 deci- 
sion in the Virginia Electric and Power 
Co. case. In effect, the court’s ruling, 


| remanding the case to the National 


Labor Relations Board for a conclu- 
sion “free from ambiguity and doubt,” 
challenges NLRB to prove that the em- 
ployer’s antiunion statements were part 
of a design to defeat the purposes of the 
Wagner Act. Illuminating as a start in 
defining an employer’s right to exercise 
freedom of speech on union matters, 
the decision makes clear that the pur- 
pose of the Wagner Act is not to punish 
employers but to protect workers. And, 
by implication, the decision gives an 
employer the right to say what he 
pleases on labor subjects just so long as 
it is not his intent, by so doing, to 
coerce his employees. 


Oil Victory—for Everybody 


Thurman Arnold’s long-pending ac- 
tion against the large oil companies for 
rebating pipeline profits in violation of 
the Elkins and Interstate Commerce 
Acts ended this week in a victory for 
the government on the principle in- 
volved—and for the oil companies in 
relieving themselves of a potential three- 
billion-dollar claim, treble the amount 
of rebates paid in the past six years. 

On the one hand, three suits filed 
against Phillips Petroleum, Standard of 
Indiana, and Great Lakes Pipe Line over 
a year ago will be dismissed. On the 
other, a petition and final judgment 
were filed in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia simultane- 
ously against 20 major oil companies 
and 52 pipeline companies, wherein the 
defendants agree to limit their returns 
from pipelines to 7% with the ultimate 
effect of reducing rates. 

Independent oil companies have com- 
plained for years that pipeline profits, 
langing up to 50%, were used by the 


big oil companies to stifle compet 
in other branches, notably marketi: 


New Public Power Bloc 


A new public-ownership “front’ 
electric utilities is setting up sho; 
Washington. Called the American | 
lic Power Association, the outfit i 
corporated to supply service in mat 
of management, operation, enginec: 
design, construction, research, and | 
policy—all the things which the hol. 
company law strictly regulates in the 
vate utility field. 

@ Coincidence?—A.P.P.A. makes its 
pearance as legislation moves thro 
Congress giving Jesse Jones’ RFC 
$150,000,000 kitty for helping lo 
governments buy segments of private 
utilities that have been forced on | 
auction block by the Public Utility Act 
“death sentence.” 


Cuban Sugar Duty Cut 


Cuba got the long-pending cut in its 
preferential duty on sugar sent to the 
United States when the new trade treaty 
was signed at Havana on ‘Tuesday. Full 
duty for several years has been $1.574 
a cwt., with Cuba enjoying a 90¢ rate 
Now the excise on Cuban raws drops ti 
75¢. Cuba grants the United States re- 
ductions on 38 items. 


P.S. 


“The mule is different,” says an Army 
press release, explaining that the beast 
is still a military necessity in spite of 
rapid mechanization of the Army. . 
Tennessee Eastman Corp.’s proposed 
plastic plant that was turned down by 
SPAB last September is being reck 
signed and will be brought up again 
with good prospect of approval. : 
To save tin plate, canned oil is on the 
way out. Because it’s impossible to get 
pumps formerly used to dispense oil, 
several companies are experimenting 
with paper containers. . . . With a ban 
descending on the use of metal wrap- 
pings, the Justice Department is moving 
against an alleged price-fixing conspi1 
acy by manufacturers of wax paper, a 
substitute that will be much in demand 
Etymology: In proper martial spirit, 
the Federal Works Agency intended to 
change the designation of “defense hous- 
ing” to “war housing,” then suddenly 
decided against it. . . . Purchases of ag- 
ricultural products by Surplus Market- 
ing Administration for lease-lend ship- 
ment are now well over the half-billion 
dollar mark, are rising fast. November s 
purchases totaled more than $73, 
000,000. . . . Acting to speed placement 
of small contracts, the Army has em- 
powered local contracting and procur 
ment offices to award anything under 
$1,000,000 without referring it to Wash- 
ington for approval. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity). . 
Automobile Production 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


Siete re Ge I, BD. ow ccc et cece crew eneccess 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, a 1939 = 100). 


{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..................... 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......................0005. 


{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ 


Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2... 0.0... eee eee 
ee ERG e Glad ab gedsosnccccesacedeetarnegeans 


tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, lb.)......... 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.). 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ s) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. 


U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks... . . 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 


* Preliminary, week ended December 20th. + Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest 
Weet 


12.000¢ 
$1.22 
3.50¢ 
17.37¢ 
$1.281 
22.50¢ 


67.0 
4.41% 
1.97% 
0.64% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


24,060 
30,306 
6,769 
969 
15,219 
3,658 
3,090 
2,433 


Preceding 
Week 


164.4 


97.9 
95,990 
$13,744 
3,431 
4,110 
+1,813 


89 

50 
$5,888 
$10,834 
+9% 
230 


217.5 
148.7 
170.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.21 
3.50¢ 
17.16¢ 
$1.300 
22.50¢ 


69.2 
4.41% 
1.98% 
0.68% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,682 
29,891 
6,675 
980 
14,883 
3,651 
3,840 
2,286 


Month 
Ago 


162.7 


95.9 
76,820 
$15,855 
3,205 
4,337 
1,968 


91 

56 
$7,141 
$10,535 
+14% 
188 


208.7 
146.5 
159.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.14 
3.50¢ 
16.38¢ 
$1.286 
22.50¢ 


74.3 
4.29% 
1.86% 
0.63% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,192 
29,656 
6,632 
955 
14,696 
3,675 
3,692 
2,307 


6 Months 
Ago 


159.1 


99.9 
133,565 
$24,551 

3,056 


1.00% 
4-3 % 


23,872 
28,155 
5,792 
915 
14,287 
3,606 
5,314 
2,241 


Year 
Ago 


141.4 


80.8 
125,370 
$17,335 

3,052 
3,621 
1,645 


79 
44 
$5,982 
$8,716 
—1% 


255 


168.9 
121.5 
122.4 
$56.73 
$21.42 
12.010¢ 
$0.82 
2.93¢ 
9.80¢ 
$1.223 
20.75¢ 


82.6 
4.45% 
1.89% 
0.37% 
1.00% 

4-35% 


22,279 
25,532 
5,001 
1,025 
12,542 
3,649 
6,395 
2,306 
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electrically operated devices to 
perform the operation at the touch 
of a toe on a push button. 


The installation improved em- 
ployee relations as well as pro- 
duction. Though the change was 


N A certain New England plant, a 

crimping operation was performed 
manually by means of a foot pedal. Toward 
the end of every shift, production slowed 
down--the legs of the operators grew 
tired, and there were frequent complaints of 
aching feet. 
To help find a way to end the “kicks,” the 
management asked the assistance of a G-E 
Application Engineer. He examined the 
equipment, inquired into the cost limita- 
tions, and then proposed the installation of 


LET’S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL 


a simple one, it was none the 
less important—one of the “tremendous 
trifles’”’ to which management today must 
be alert. 

G-E Application Engineers have suggested 
many such simple, electrical solutions of 
production and personnel problems—in 
machine operation, lighting, ventilation, 
control. They offer their services on any 
electrical problem, simple or complex, 
without obligation. Just get in touch with 
our nearest office. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


680. 25 8490 


—, 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Business Studies War Changes 


While production and conservation drives continue with 
unabated intensity, setback to Germans injects possibility (not 
yet a probability) of quicker decision than had been expected. 


For the first time since the start of 
the war, the Germans have suffered a 
serious setback. The retreat from Mos- 
cow and the “retirement” of Field Mar- 
shal von Brauchitsch indicate that all 
has not gone according to Nazi plan. 
Though this turn in the war does not yet 
change the basic business outlook, it 
does require a reappraisal of military and 
industrial possibilities. 


Still “Long, Hard War” 


Our government is still proceeding on 
the theory of a “long, hard war,” last- 
well into 1943. The reasoning is 
that not until that year will this country, 
combined with Britain and Russia, be 
able to amass the materials and man 
power for a crushing, all-out offensive 
against the Axis. So the Administration 
is going ahead with plans for new plant 
construction of all kinds—steel, aviation 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, armaments, 
etc.; and on the same basis, the govern- 
ment is urging machine-tool manufac- 
turers to boost their production another 
50% to 100%, even though this year’s 
output is now running 61% ahead of 
last year. 

Similarly, the program of conservation 
of critical materials is not being altered; 
indeed, if anything, it is being intensi- 
fied. Nondefense rubber consumption 
is to be reduced to a minimum (but 
Goodyear and Firestone have developed 
a reclaimed rubber tire to be used at a 
speed of “not more than 35 mi. per 
hour”). Steel is being allocated to 
wholesalers and jobbers. Automobile 
production quotas are scheduled for 
additional cuts next year. The Office of 
Production Management is talking 
about allocating wood pulp because of 
the demand for it in smokeless powder. 


German Morale 

It is possible that the withdrawal of 
Nazi troops from Russia may be the 
preparatory prelude to a violent and 
strategical assault elsewhere (page 30). 
Even so, the Russians have cracked the 
myth of Nazi military invincibility both 
in occupied Europe and throughout the 
world. More, Goebbels’ plea for wool- 
ens and furs to kcep the fighting forces 
warm through the winter and the failure 
of Ilitler to live up to his promise of a 
decisive victory over the Soviet army 
have shaken German civilian confidence. 
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This opens the prospect to a quicker 
decision than had been expected; it is 
conceivable, though it should not yet be 
regarded as probable, that the German 
military and home front morale will col- 
lapse in 1942. Like a long chance, this 
possibility should be reckoned with in 
making business plans. Continued weak- 
ness in the stock market, in the face of 
favorable war news, may be a suggestion 
that Wall Street is not unmindful of 
this contingency. A rapid conversion 
from a war economy back to a peace- 
time economy would result in serious in- 
dustrial dislocations over here; this the 
market may be tentatively taking into 
account. 

Meanwhile, the war sights have been 
lifted again. A month ago defense offi- 
cials expected a decline in construction 
during 1942—in view of the sharp cur- 


tailment in nondefense residential build- 
ing. Now it is estimated that the in- 
creased construction of factories, canton- 
ments, army bases, etc., should at least 
lift total construction to a par with the 
1941 level. 

Employment statistics in January and 
February may show a drop, as priorities 
dislocations cause layoffs in automobile 
plants. However, this is only a tempo- 
rary economic phenomenon; as new 
armament plants ‘come into operation, 
dislodged auto workers will find jobs. 
And, some plants busy on war orders, 
but short of help, are finding the auto- 
mobile production cuts a godsend. 


Sales Volume 


Retail sales in some of the priorities 
towns are apt to fall off badly; but gen- 
erally speaking, sales volume isn’t due 
for the usual deep _post-Christmas 
slump. Many customers will be in 
stores buying what they didn’t buy be- 
fore Christmas. Pearl Harbor scared 
some Christmas buyers into postponing 
purchases. In addition, many went in 
for defense bonds instead of electric ap- 
pliances, clothing, and other forms of 
Christmas cheer. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


FARM vs. INDUSTRIAL PRICES 
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Industrial raw-material and domestic 
farm prices are winding up 1942 at 
just about their highs for the year and 
the war. The Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the formal entry of the 
United States into the conflict sent 
quotations upward. As the chart 
plainly shows, the rise in raw-material 
prices has been comparatively gradual 


and orderly; Price Administrator Hen- 
derson has been able to put a ceiling 
on obstreperous industrial commodi- 
ties. But farm prices, insulated against 
control by the eternal vigilance of 
southern and western Congressmen, 
have fluctuated erratically. And since 
March, they have advanced much 
more sharply than industrial materials. 
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NO TIRES TODAY 


Civilian 1942 will no- 
where be more conspicuous than in 
rubber goods—from golf balls (which 
you can still buy unless your sporting 
goods dealer is just out) to tires (the 
dealer, right, is displaying some that 
you cannot buy). OPM and OPA are 
readying rationing and pricing pro- 


shortages in 


grams to go into effect as quickly as 
possible. Military requirements, in- 
direct defense use such as tires for 
medium and heavy trucks, and essen- 
tial civilian uses such as tires for agri- 
cultural implements are to get prefer- 
ential treatment. Pleasure cars and 
light trucks will have to rely very 
largely on camelback retreads. 

For the entire rubber industry it’s 


now just a matter of the deg 
restriction imposed on the 
crude rubber. Diversification, 
widely attempted, will help 
dealers: war orders, held in lar; 
ume by manufacturers, will ci 
the big plants. Yet everybody, 
signed to some major dislocations 
even though some rubber ship: 
may come through the Far East 


Machine-Tool Job 


Industry, after breaking all 
its production records, is told to 
adjust itself for a still greater 
demand for critical items. 


As America plunges deep into active 
war, the machine-tool industry is doing 
by far the biggest job in its history. Its 
production rate is approaching $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, er ten times the volume 
of a normal prewar year. 

Despite this nots ible record, a further 
speedup is necessary because the Allies’ 
armament requirements have mounted 
to dizzy new heights. No one knows 
how many machine tools will be needed 
during 1942; the rough estimate is 
$1,500,000,000. But men close to the 
industry declare that $1,300,000,000 is 
the outside figure that can be attained, 
and even that only with herculean 
efforts. 

@ Unbalanced Backlog — Probably the 
biggest headache is that the industry's 
backlog of unfilled orders today is badly 
unbalanced. ‘To understand this, bear in 
mind that the machine-tool industry is 
composed of a number of individual 
divisions which have little in common 
save that their products conform to the 
generally accepted definition of machine 
tools: “power-driven metal- -working ma- 
chines, not portable by hand, that cut 
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metal in the form of chips.” Each divi- 
sion, in a sense, is a small industry in 
itself. Manufacture of turret lathes, for 
example, has slight resemblance to pro- 
duction of huge planers. 

Total machine-tool orders on hand 

are somewhat under $600,000,000. That 
represents around seven months’ output. 
But, and here is the catch, over 60 ma- 
chine-tool builders can take business 
now for delivery in six weeks or less. 
Obviously others are filled up for months 
ahead. Those with choked order books 
make the so-called “critical” tools (hori- 
zontal and vertical boring mills, planers, 
turret lathes, milling machines, internal 
grinders, radial drills, to name a few). 
Probably half of today’s backlog is of 
the critical type. 
@ Called to Washington—The immedi- 
ate problem obviously is to get higher 
production of critical tools. That’s why 
the makers of these types were called to 
Washington last week to confer with 
W. H. Harrison, OPM’s Production 
Division chief, and members of OPM’s 
tools section. Emphasis will be on ex- 
panding present working forces, on run- 
ning seven days a week on three shifts 
(when enough men can be obtained), 
and on subcontracting. 

Changeover te three shifts from two 
is not easy (most builders are on two 
long shifts). It involves more man power 
(which many companies say is not avail- 
able) and disruption of schedules. 

@ What Counts—High OPM officials 
acknowledge that output from two 10- 


hour shifts is about equal to that fro: 
three eight-hour shifts anyway. What 
counts in the end, some machine tool 
builders point out, is the number of 
machine-hours worked. That figure 
higher than statistics about worke: 
individual shifts would indicate. 
reason is that one plant often has a mi 
ture of two work schedules; somc 
chines are operated on three eight-hour 
shifts, others on two 12-hour shifts. 
Round-the-clock operation of machines 
is not unusual in the industry. 

Among the many problems bobbing 
up to plague machine-tool builders 1s 
the financing of a volume of business 
three or four times the size of that of a 
few years ago. Inventories of raw ma 
terials are unprecedentedly large, pay 
rolls dre huge; that means a big strain 
on working capital. Uncle Sam_ has 
agreed to ease the burden by paying 
30% down on new war orders. 
e@ Other Complaints—Some key com- 
panies are losing grade-A subcontractors 
because the Army or Navy is giving the 
latter attractive prime contiacts. ‘l hus 
new subcontractors must be dug up and 
trained. Machine-tool builders con- 
plain, too, that many defense contrac- 
tors order more machines of a kind than 
they need, or insist upon doing a job a 
certain way when it could be donc “ 
as well without or dering a critical t 
of machine. 

Many machine-tool men are disturbed 
because, although they have been asked 
to extend operations beyond the present 
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recor!-breaking rate, actual orders on 
hand would sustain such activities for 
only a few months. OPM proposes to 
remedy this by enlarging such “pools” 

gs the “E” (big bomber) program, under 
whic $200,000,000 of tools were 
ordered in behalf of subcontractors 
without advance arrangement as to who 
was to get which tools. 

e Awaiting Instructions — Concurrently 
sores of tools rushed to completion on 
jease-lend orders are standing on ship- 
ping floors of machine tool builders 
awaiting delivery instructions. In some 
instances machines for production of 
highly urgent war items have been al- 
most ready for shipment when the de- 
fense contractor woke up to the realiza- 
tion that he had not ordered the tooling 
for the machines. ‘Two or three months 
were lost while the special tooling was 
built. 

eNew Chief for Section—In 1940, 
$450,000,000 worth of machine tools 
were produced. This year, output is ex- 
pected to reach $765,000,000 ($690,- 

00,000 was the figure for the first 
eleven months of 1941). 

As the industry enters a year in which 
new heights will be explored, a new 
chief takes over in the Tools Section of 
OPM. He is George Brainard, president 
of the General Fireproofing Co. of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Graduate of Cor- 
nell, he is the former coordinator of the 
Defense Contract Service of OPM in 
the Cleveland district and is chairman 
ff the board of the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank. He succeeds Mason Brit- 
ton, vice-chairman of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., who has carried on 
night and day in a tough spot since the 
defense program was in its initial stages. 


In Washington this week President Roosevelt's Industry-Labor Conference 
caine to an agreement to arbitrate all labor disputes—for the duration. 
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Labor Policy Set 


Agreement of the industry- 
labor conferees means status 
quo of unions won't be frozen; 
new board will hear all issues. 


A newly created War Labor Board 
will be the Supreme Court for labor- 
management relations while America is 
at war. This is the most important re- 
sult of the historic industry-union con 
ference which President Roosevelt con- 
voked on Wednesday of last week and 
which on ‘Tuesday of this week worked 
its way to a_ hard-fought unanimous 
agreement. ‘he new board will employ 
conciliation, mediation, or arbitration in 
all disputes that threaten to impede war 
production. 

e Averting Deadlock—Before reaching 
an accord, the conferees skirted a dead- 
lock over the question of extending the 
union shop. As what he called a com 
promise, Senator Thomas proposed that 
the War Labor Board, which the dele- 
gates had already agreed to establish, 
should be empowered to handle “all 
disputes.” Patently, “all disputes” 
would include those that arose over 
union-shop demands. When the pro- 
posal first came to a vote on Monday, 
the 12 spokesmen for labor accepted it 
unanimously, and with equal unanimity, 
the 12 industry representatives, anxious 
to freeze union relations in statu quo 
for the duration, rejected it. ‘The recol- 
lection of how John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers Union had won the 
union shop in the captive mines through 


just such arbitration (BW 
p28) was still too green. 

But the need for national unity im- 

pelled the management conferees on 
Tuesday to accept the ‘Thomas formula. 
They still insisted the board should not 
handle union-shop cases, but they agreed 
to accept Roosevelt's decision that the 
new machinery would operate in “all 
disputes.” That the formula does not 
freeze the status quo, however, is ap- 
parent. Literally it insures the growth 
of union organization during the war. 
But it also means the extension of labor 
control will be achieved in orderly 
fashion, without resort to strike or 
lockout. 
@ No Strikes, No Lockouts—Before the 
agreement on the union-shop issue was 
reached, the conference had already dis- 
posed of subsidiary issues and found 
agreement, at least in principle, on such 
matters as banning strikes and lockouts 
and setting up machinery to mediate 
and arbitrate all other ty pes of issues. 

Final acceptance of the Thomas pro- 

posal, opening the way for a clear de- 
lineation of war labor policy, came not 
a moment too soon, for a rash of work- 
stoppages and threatening situations 
promised to take a substantial tithe out 
of production figures less than three 
weeks after Pearl Harbor. 
e Iwo Last Week, ‘Two This—Output 
was curtailed last week at two key war- 
goods plants when disputes over wages 
and bonus rates broke into open labor 
trouble at Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s 
Youngstown works and at Wright Aecro- 
nautical Corp. in Paterson, N. J. Both 
were in full operation again, but the 
incidents indicated that the labor peace 
which had prevailed for the last 30 days 
was beginning to be strained. 

Further signs in that direction were 
provided by two more serious outbreaks 
which ushered in the current week. 
The West Coast welders were back on 
the front page with a walk-out and 
picket lines at San Francisco Bay area 
shipyards. ‘Their demand was the same 
as the one which had been behind their 
former strikes—autonomous union status 
from the A.F.L. (BW—Novy.29'41,p62) 
The Army didn’t waste any time in 
moving in. Patrols of soldiers were keep- 
ing plant entrances open, seeing that 
anyone who wanted to cross the welders’ 
picket lines would not be molested. 

The other strike, A.F.L. vs. the Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines Inc., tied up an 
important section of interstate bus trans- 
portation from Chicago to Boston. A 
defense angle was seen in the effect of 
the strike on the mobility of labor. 
Public employment service offices often 
find skilled workers for new jobs in 
distant cities and use Greyhound buses 
to get the workers there. The strike 
arose out of a dispute over wage rates 
for maintenance employees. 

@ Maritime Agreement Set—Overall pol- 
icy of the new War Labor Board is 


Dec.13°41, 
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likely to be buttressed with specific in- 
dustry agreements—especially in those 
industries where specialized problems of 
labor-handling vitally affect operation. 
lirst of these pacts, assuring uninter- 
rupted shipping service for the duration, 
was negotiated last week. All seagoing 
unions and all shipping interests agreed 
to the establishment of the War Emer- 
gency Maritime Board which will have 
power to make binding decisions in all 
of the industry's labor disputes. Fur- 
ther, the new board has the right to pass 
on proposals for labor training and simi- 
lar questions presented to it by any 
union or shipper. The agreement is 
considered ay »e as close to an iron-clad 
guarantee of labor peace as it is pos- 
sible to write. 

Far less successful, however, was the 
conference called by OPM’s Labor Di- 
vision to cover the same ground in the 
copper industry. ‘These negotiations ad- 
journed sine die without reaching con- 
clusions of any sort. Some observers, 
noting the different results which came 
from the copper and maritime meetings 
considered it significant that the copper 
conferees were talking within the frame- 
work of an open-shop industry while the 
shipping talks were held against a union- 
shop background. 


Hiring from“ USES” 


Federal employment setup 


looks permanent, will cut red 
tape in emergency. Starting 


under hand-picked chief. 


President Roosevelt has just sent 

wires to the 48 governors asking that 
they turn all state employment service 
personnel and records over to the fed- 
eral government. ‘The recruitment of 
man-power and woman-power for the 
production of war materials has to be 
centralized for war needs, said the Presi- 
dential message, and “‘it is essential that 
all of these separate employment serv- 
ices become a uniformly, and of neces- 
sity nationally, operated service.” 
e Not Just Temporary—Although it’s 
called an emergency step, the federaliza- 
tion of employment placement will sur- 
vive the war. The national government 
does not have a habit of surrendering 
its agencies or powers to the states. And, 
if there is one thing on which post-war 
planners are unanimous, it is that post- 
war America will have a national em- 
ployment problem which must be dealt 
with by national measures. 

In taking over the state employment 
services, the federal government gets a 
staff of around 20,000 and 1,500 offices 
plus 3,000 so-called “itinerant points”— 
post offices, vacant stores where an em- 
ployment service representative spends 
at least one day a week doing job place- 
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ment business. All state workers will 
be blanketed into the federal civil serv- 
ice, and their roster will doubtless be 
augmented by an influx of new wartime 
employees. 

@ Quicker Action Likely—For the period 
immediately ahead, employers can ex- 
pect some salutary results from the 
change-over. Here’s an example: If an 
employer in the inter-state labor market 
of Chicago wanted a dozen bench hands 
from the Illinois State Employment 
Service, he formerly had to find them on 
tap in the Chicago office or wait until 
the state agency had first canvassed ev ery 
file in the state. If this didn’t get results, 
it might be a month or more before the 
Illinois service “cleared” his order 
through the4oosely established national 
coordinating machinery and_ thereby 


John Jay Corson III is to run the 
newly-federalized employment service. 


(perhaps) got the wanted workers. When 
these showed up at his personnel office, 
it would not unusual for him to 
learn that they came from some such 
point as Hammond, only five miles 
away—but across the Indiana state line. 
That kind of red tape will be quickly 
cut by the new move. The United 
States Employment Service will operate 
in labor market areas on a regional basis 
without regard to state boundaries and 
with less regard to state politics and 
patronage. Furthermore, as the labor 
market tightens and new employees have 
to be recruited from more and more 
distant points, employers will get the 
benefit of operations under a uniform 
policy on labor supply. 
e@ Employment by Order—But that’s the 
short-run picture. The labor needs of 
expanding war industry are expected to 
pinch so hard before long that, be the 
public employment service state or na- 
tional, many employers are going to be 
hurt. America’s first world war experi- 


ence saw the public employme: 
created. Between January, | 
March, 1919, it filled a total o: 
750 jobs. 
But industry's greatest need | 
for unskilled labor and the on 
tant clement of compulsion o 
was President Wilson’s Executi: 
of Aug. 1, 1918, which orde 
ployers to hire unskilled lab 
through the public employment 
Now, wars and labor supply | 
have ch: inged. When the « 
Roosevelt Executive Order on t! 
subject is issued, it is being cow 
to include all industrial labor hi 
be just as “total” as the concept 
Thus forward-looking employ 
making it their business to 
quainted with the policies, practi 
personnel of their local Emp! 
Service offices before the gre 
begins. (Some have already got 
acquainted that they have hire: 
employment service workers fo 
own personnel jobs.) 
@ New Chief—As with any othc 
prise—public or private—the effici 
the federalized system will depe: 
large measure on the abilities of t! 
who heads it up. That will be Jolin Ja 
Corson III, picked for the job by a man 
whom Washington considers one of it 
ablest administrators, Arthur jf. Al! 
meyer, chairman of the Social S« 
Board. Corson was selected and groon 
by Altmeyer before very many peopl 
realized that there was going to be such 
a job—or the politicians could start pres 
sure for a “political” appointmen| 
‘Two weeks ago, business men’s atten- 
tion was called to the significance of 
Corson’s little noted move within the 
SSB from his old job of director of the 
Bureau of Old Age Insurance—where he 
administered the only federally-con- 
trolled branch of the social security 
program—to a newly-created post com- 
bining the directorship of the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the United 
States Employment Service. As pointed 
out at the time (BW —Dec.20'4],p° 
this shift anticipated the subsequent 
federalization. 
e Started With NRA—Corson is 
years old, a thorough-paced New Dcaler, 
congenial, buoyant, but not, says Wash- 
ington, a “public relations type.” An 
economist by training and an academi- 
cian by occupation—he was a professor at 
the University of Richmond—Corson 
went ito government service in a 
as acting state director of NRA 11 
ginia. In 1935 he joined the SSB as 
assistant executive director and Altineyer 
was impressed with his administrative 
ability. For the last few months h« has 
been meeting with employer groups ™ 
New York and Washington, getting 
their ideas about labor supply problems, 
and steeping himself in information 01 
how the British have dealt with wartime 
labor needs 
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Cutting Inventory 


Sears and Ward reverse 
policy of heavy forward buying, 
prepare for drop in unit sales 
and era of controlled prices. 


While most merchants are hungrily 
tocking up with as much merchandise 
x; they can get, and placing orders 
shead, in the belief that inventory is 
today’s equivalent of net profit, the two 
biggest merchandisers of all are doing 
iyst the opposite. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co. several 
months ago arrived independently at the 
conclusion that it was time to pull in 
their necks, that speculating in inventory 
had become too risky for them. 
Reversal of Policy—For a long while, 
both of the mail-and-chain outfits were 
buying hand over fist, making commit- 
ments far ahead of requirements. Now 
they are buying merely to take care of 
estimated sales, and commitments are 
being kept at about their usual propor- 
tion to total volume of business done. 

Because this year’s sales volume has 
been a world-beater, and because the pre- 
Christmas rush was approaching, both 
houses continued to swell their inven- 
tory totals long after they had made 
these decisions. Their inventories prob- 
ably reached all-time peaks in late Octo- 
ber or early November. Ward’s in- 
yentories have been 50% above last 
year, and Sears’ latest published figures 
-issued prior to the seasonal increase— 
showed $160,000,000 as compared with 
$120,000,000 a year earlier. 
¢ Keys in the Locks—By this week, both 
companies have emptied a good many 
stockrooms and turned the keys in the 
locks. But because inventories are priced 
higher than the same goods are selling 
from the catalogs, the ratios still appear 
to be out of balance. 

Both companies cannily laid in liberal 
stocks of hard goods while the getting 
was good. Neither is pressing for sales 
of hard goods now, in the belief that 
the longer present stocks last, the fewer 
customers will have to be disappointed. 

Sears’ declared policy is currently to 
put its promotion behind soft lines and 
style merchandise. Neither firm antici 
pates an early price decline. Both admit 
that many prices in their 1942 spring 
and summer books (out about Jan. 10) 
will be well above those in the catalogs 
iow in customers’ hands. 

* Cutting Off Fringes—Ward’s present 
procedure is to cut down on promo- 
tional efforts and do everything possible 
throughout its merchandising structure 
‘o increase profitability. One method is 
by cutting off the less profitable fringes. 
For instance, the midwinter bargain 
yer usually brings in a lot of business 
at prices shaved to catch orders from 
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CENSORSHIP CHIEF 


As a measure of inspiring confidence 
of the press, the consensus is that the 
President could not have picked a 
better man as Director of Censorship 
than Byron Price, Associated Press ex- 
ecutive news editor. In that position, 
and as chief of the A.P.’s Washington 
Bureau, Price has been in intimate 
contact for years with editors and pub- 
lishers all over the country. Close to 
the news all his life, he is a news man 
rather than an administrator. Out of 
his experience with European censor- 
ship, Price will be inclined to permit 
the fullest press freedom possible 
under existing conditions. 

In pattern and organization, U.S. 
censorship now is distinctly different 
from George Creel’s organization and 


operation as Director of Information 
in the last war. Under Creel’s direc- 
tion all news funneled through a cen- 
tral throttle. Under Price’s direction, 
the emanation of news will be re 
stricted, but the various government 
press information agencies will con- 
tinue to function very much as at pres- 
ent—in direct contact with the press, 
subject to Price’s guidance. 

Price’s appointment and operation 
as Director of Censorship doesn’t di- 
rectly affect the activity of either 
William J]. Donovan as Coordinator 
ot Information or Nelson Rockefeller, 
as Coordinator of Inter-American Re- 
lations. Col. Donovan is a transmitter 
of information to foreign areas other 
than the American republics; Rocke- 
feller is the spout of information to 
the Americas. 


new customers as well as old. This year, 
Ward’s is putting out no midwinter 
flyer. Thereby it expects to improve its 
average markup, though at the expense 
of volume. 

For the same reason, Ward’s splurged 
on its Christmas booklet; Christmas 
merchandise carries more than ordinary 
markups. Both managements have 
availed themselves moderately of the 
escape clauses that they foresightedly 
placed in their fall and winter books 
(BW-—Jul.19’41,p40) and have advanced 
prices during the life of the catalog 
where this has proved necessary. 

e@ Less Tonnage Expected—Both man- 
agements look for a decrease in tonnage 
or unit sales during 1942, although they 
suspect they may show a dollar increase 
during the first half year because of 
higher prices. With the short supply 
of hard lines, big-ticket sales are bound 


to be fewer—and it takes a lot of shoes, 
sheets, and chemises to replace the sales 
gap left by one electric refrigerator. 
Restriction of instalment terms has 
reduced volume of large items, and will 
doubtless continue to do so. ‘Tax and 
war-savings will dip into consumer in- 
comes, thus reducing buying power. 
e No Advantage—Another point: ‘lhere 
is no speculative advantage to buying 
ahead on merchandise subject to price 
controls, since the only way its price can 
move is downward. If, perchance, retail 
prices should be frozen as of some retro 
active date, inventories might mean 
losses instead of gains. Again, with the 
future of prices and volume uncertain, 
and with much heavier corporation taxes 
a sure thing, the number of dollars that 
the company might retain as profit from 
a daring purchase of merchandise ahead 
of needs is deemed not worth the risk. 
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GUAYULE 


With developments in the Far East 
continuing to threaten our principal 
supply of crude rubber, Washington 
is turning its attention to substitutes 
-and guavule rubber (BW —Oct.25 
'40,p44) is back in the limelight. Sen- 
ators Gurney, Austin, Schwartz, Reyn- 
olds, Chandler, RFC Chief Jesse 
Jones, and Senator Downey (left to 
night, above) inspect a guayule shrub 
of the type due for expanded culti- 


vation in California and the South- 
west under a plan approved by Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture Paul H. Ap- 
pleby. A long-range project, it would 
produce 3 7,125 tons of rubber—about 
6%, of one year’s normal requirements 
—from 45,000 acres of the shrubs, at 
the end of four vears. Last week Leon 
Henderson, OPA head, asked the two 
principal sellers of guayule rubber in 
the U.S.—Intercontinental Rubber 
Co., and American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp.—not to raise prices 


Amortization Jam 


Departments ask Congress 


to amend law again, striking out 
all references to reimbursement 
and simplifying tax procedure. 


The War and Navy Departments 
have finally abandoned as an impossible 
job the attempt to administer the messy 
tax-amortization law that Congress 
dumped in their laps a year ago. They 
have asked Congress to amend the law 
a second time—this time to strike out 
altogether the sections on reimburse- 
ment of contractors for cost of plant. 
@ Law's Provisions—For three hot 
months in 1940, Congress sweated over 
a law to give special tax privileges to 
firms which invested their money in 
arms plants. As passed, the law per- 
mitted contractors to deduct 
from net taxable income one-fifth of the 
cost of necessary new plant each vear 
for five years—i.c., for tax purposes, to 
amortize the plant in five vears. 

Fearful that this would amount to 


defense 


giving free plants to contractors, Con- 
gress specified, however, that if the 
contractor were reimbursed by the gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, for the 
cost of the plant, then the resultant 
government cquity in the plant must be 
protected before the tax privileges could 
be granted. Enforcement of this pro- 
vision was assigned jointly to the Army 
or Navy and the Defense Commission. 
@ Certification—To satisfy this _pro- 
vision, it was required that the applicant 
for tax privileges obtain a Certificate of 
Necessity, attesting that the new facili- 
ties were essential to the defense pro- 
gram. If he is not being reimbursed by 
the government, he must obtain a Cer- 
tificate of Non-reimbursement which 
says so. And if he is, he must obtain a 
Certificate of Government Protection, 
indicating he has entered into an agree- 
ment protecting the government equity. 
But the Defense Commission just 
couldn’t get together with the services 
on what the law meant (BW —Sep.27 
"41,p26). Consequently, it was bis xe! 
last October to place the entire respon- 
sibility on the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. The amendments also ‘explicitly 
defined indirect reimbursement as 


meaning that the price cl 
government by the contract 
an item for plant retirement 
normal exhaustion, wear and } 
they specified that the findi 
contracting officer on this matt 
be conclusive. 

e Relief, Then  Perplexity- 
point, the tax amortization 
the two departments heaved 
relief and settled down to th 
of regulations to guide their ¢ 
officers. As they proceeded, 
they became more and more i 
with the burden being place: 
contracting machinery and 
metaphysical nature of the afte 
attempt to separate plant 
other items of overhead such 
and contingencies. 

Last week, therefore, they ask 
gress to eliminate from the law 
erence to reimbursement, to | 
cessity the sole condition for 
amortization. Hearings on the | 
have been started by the Hous 
and Means Committee. 

@ Administrative Discretion— | 
partments agree that future 
negotiations should include di 

as to how new plant is to be fi 

If the government is to pay for th 
they think its equity should be p: 

by supplementary agreement. But t 
want this left as a matter of adn 
tive policy rather than legislation 

If the amendment is approv 
Certificate of Necessity will stil 
quired. But this imposes few pr 
The only complicated case is 
which facilities on which tax pi 
are sought are not of direct 
value. The departments are pr 
to certify to the necessity of fa 
for civilian use if they will per 
lease of raw materials for militar 
plastics plant has been certified 
this principle) or if they are necessar 
for the operation of defense fa 
or otherwise useful to defense. 

@ Protecting the Equity—Regard 
what happens to the amendment 
departments will have the job of 
ing up agreements to protect go 
ment equity in plants. Such an 
ment will ordinarily require that 


the war the contractor keep the plant 


in good condition, give priority t 
fense orders, and omit a plant item fro: 
any future supply prices. 


After the war, if the plant is con- 


vertible to civilian use, the contract 
would be required either to bu 
government's equity at cost less norma 
depreciation or some lower price t 
negotiated, to return the plant to 
government, or to pay a rental for ¢! 
use of the plant equal to norma 
preciation until the government’s cq 

is repaid. If the plant has none 
military use, the contractor will | 


quired to hold it in standby condition 


for a term of years. 
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food for Fighters 


Army's new procurement 
methods will be put to test in 
next canning season. Officials 
confident needs will be met. 


With the declaration of war, Army 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence officers 
gad OPM Food Section officials went 
right to work planning how to feed a 
rpidly-increasing army and a possible 
expeditionary force. Navy food procure- 
ment has never presented a major prob- 
jm, but Army bulk food purchases, 
marily of canned vegetables, fruits, 
ind meats, must be handled with care 
o protect civilian markets. In fact, the 
\my had just finished its bulk food 
huying for this canning season several 
veeks ago, and had left the market to 
Lease-Lend and civilian purchasers. 
¢ New Estimates—Army buying for this 
anning season was based on feeding an 
«timated one-and-one-half million men. 
New estimates of Army mouths to feed, 
yet unofficial, put the total some- 
vhere around five million, with a 
half-million inductions expected during 
january and February. 

At first glance, this might appear to 
be a staggering task, but Army-OPM 
men tackled the problem with confident 
alm because: (1) The food won’t be 
needed immediately. (2) The Army will 
be increased rapidly, but at an even pace 
-not all at one time. (3) Present stocks, 
which were slightly overbought, will 
handle the situation for some months to 
come. (4) In the event stocks of specific 
commodities are depleted (this will hap- 
pen just before the beginning of the 
new canning seasons, if at all) Army 
menus can be changed. (5) Army’s new 
buying methods, development of which 
was completed this fall, will enable the 
government to scan the market thor- 
ughly, search out new sources of sup- 
plies, and hunt down willing sellers or 
ellers with “comfortable” inventories. 
¢Chain Methods Used—The Army’s 
new food procurement plan closely re- 
embles chain-store buying operations— 
probably because Douglas MacKeachie, 
irst head of OPM’s Food Section and 
now chief of its Purchasing Division, 
came to Washington from the job as 
head of A. & P. buving operations in 
New England. 

The frst thing OPM got the Army 
to do was to divide up the country into 
buying divisions, with centralized pur- 
chasing depots in each division. For 
fresh or perishable fruits, vegetables, 
meats, and produce, the country was 
divided into 29 buying areas with a cen- 
ter in each area. For the purchase of 
‘taples and bulk foods, such as canned 
coods of all descriptions, the country 
was divided into three divisions with 
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centralized depots in San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York, each division 
primarily responsible for the type of 
product which dominates markets in its 
area, 

@ Bids Encouraged—At the beginning 
of this year’s canning season, the Army 
followed the traditional method of ad- 
vertising for bids on all of its major re- 
quirements. Chief emphasis was laid on 
encouraging canners to bid by simplify- 
ing specifications and bidding forms, 
providing government inspection at the 
cannery, educating canners on handling 
government contracts, and using moral 
pressure to get canners to handle gov- 
ernment business direct, a type of busi- 
ness that the average canner is willing 
to leave to wholesalers, brokers, and 


QUICK LUNCH 


U.S. Army parachute troops are now 
being issued small folding stoves to 
use for heating emergency rations 
while in the field. The stoves can be 
carried in a pocket when folded up. 
Heat is supplied by chemical tablets. 


government contract specialists in nor- 
mal times. 

The direct-bidding campaign was suc- 

cessful in some fields, notably canned 
fruits, meats, and fish, but fell short of 
Army requirements on canned vegeta 
bles—canning of which is divided among 
a larger number of small plants than 
are to be found in the other ficlds 
Despite all the educational efforts of 
the Army, OPM, and trade associations, 
it was impossible to lure some of the 
smaller canners into the more-or-less 
complicated business of bidding on gov 
ernment contracts, particularly when 
sales could be made with much greater 
ease to willing civilian buyers. 
@ Red Tape Cut—At this point, the 
final step in the “chain-store” buying 
plan was taken. “Buying teams,” com 
posed of an Army procurement officer, 
an OPM civilian specialist, and an 
Agricultural Marketing Service grader, 
moved into the field and scoured Ili 
nois, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Ohio for 
enough canned goods to fill out require 
ments as estimated at that time. ‘These 
teams negotiated the contracts and in 
spected the goods on the spot, cutting 
right through all red tape. 

The project was successful. Pur 

chases totaling around 1,850,000 cans 
of corn, 1,700,000 cans of peas, 750,000 
cans of tomatoes, and 375,000 cans of 
tomato juice were made before the buy- 
ing teams returned to Chicago. 
@ Inspection System—One of the things 
the canners like most about the new 
Army buying plan is the new method of 
inspection. Early in the campaign to 
line up the canners, the Army was told 
that one of the major drawbacks from 
the canners’ point of view was the fact 
that inspections had been conducted at 
Army receiving posts in normal times 
This frequently meant that a cannet 
would ship a carload of goods to an 
Amny station only to have it rejected by 
the inspector for some reason or an 
other. Since the canner was far away, 
he could not discuss the rejection, nor 
could he effectively dispose of the goods 
already at the post. ‘his meant distress 
sales at great losses because civilian buy- 
ers, in the know, could take advantage 
of the canner’s position. 

To remedy this, the Army made a 
deal with the AMS whereby trained 
Agriculture Department canned food 
graders would go direct to the canner’s 
plant and inspect the goods prior to 
shipment. Technically speaking, AMS 
graders are transformed into Army em- 
ployees when acting in such capacity. 

@ Specifications—Al] Army canned foods 
are bought on federal specifications, but 
to make it easier for the canner and the 
AMS grader, these specifications are vir- 
tually identical in most instances with 
the standards used by AMS in voluntary 
grading of canned goods for civilian pur- 
poses and its newer “continuous inspec- 
tion” system of grade-labeling (BW— 
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May17’41,p62). The major reason why 
Army does not adopt AMS standards 
whole-hog is this—federal specifications 
are easier to change than AMS stand- 
ards and the Army wants to keep this 
flexibility. 

A probable secondary reason why the 


Army does not adopt AMS grades in 
name, as well as in fact, is the fear that 
canners might feel this would give too 
much impetus to the AMS push behind 
grade-labelling. Incidentally, all Surplus 
Marketing Administration purchases of 
Lease-Lend canned foods, which also 


are inspected by AMS, are m 
basis of AMS standards. Ne 

nor AMS requires the gr 

printed on the label, can, o 
case, although invitations to | 
instances refer to grades, t 
going so far as to use the dua! 
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It takes figures—accurate and up-to-the-minute—to make pro- 
duction plans ... to keep materials moving toward scheduled 
points of assembly ... to meet payrolls promptly... to provide 
management with the statistical controls on which to base quick 
decisions. Today, when minutes count, both government and 
industry are using Burroughs Statistical, Forms Writing, Book- 
keeping, Calculating and Adding Machines to meet these vital 
figuring needs in less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6678 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 


ogy—Fancy or Grade A. So far as label- 
ing is concerned, both agencies will 
accept any label complying with Food 
and Drug Administration rules. 

@ Next Season—In all probability, the 
Army buying teams will be sent back 
into the field as soon as the Quarter- 
master Corps is given a new estimate of 
the number of soldiers it will have to 
feed, before next year’s canning season 
gets under way. In fact, it is possible 
that the buying teams will be instructed 
to cover every state in which canning 
operations are conducted. 

In this manner, Army-OPM men 

hope to secure the additional food to 
be needed, even though over-all pack 
statistics are against them in the case 
of some canned foods. They believe 
that they can get around these statistics 
by combing every nook and cranny for 
additional Army canned foods. 
@ Pack Allocations—Next season’s plans 
include a combining of buying teams 
with pack allocations in certain major 
packs. This type of allocation, which 
Army-OPM men insist is different from 
requisitioning or commandecring, was 
tried, with success, on canned salmon. 

Army, SMA, and OPM officials met 
with leaders in the canned salmon field 
and divided up the total pack—so many 
cases for the Army. so many for SMA, 
and so many for civilians (B\W—Oct.4 
41,p38). In fact, even the kind of 
salmon to go to each group was desig- 


nated, and an informal understanding 
as to prices to be paid by the Army 
and SMA was included. 

@ Groundwork—The groundwork for 
use of this plan on major packs already 
has been laid. OPM’s recently organ- 
ized Fish, Fruit, and Vegetable Can- 
ning Industry Advisory Committee dis- 
cussed it at its first meeting in Novem- 
ber, and further discussions are sched- 
uled for future meetings as well as dur- 
ing food week conventions in Chicago 
the end of January. 

In addition, SMA held a conference 
of canners and growers of four major 
vegetables—tomatoes, peas, snap beans, 
and corn—and is expected to announce 
over-all pack goals for 1942, which will 
make allocations easier. 


Ado over Gasoline 


Moves on Coast may mean 
third grade is on way out. OPA 
and industry spar over octane 
ratings for civilian uses. 


Napoleon’s army may have traveled 
on its stomach, but modern, mechanized 
armies travel on petroleum derivatives. 
The U.S. is favored beyond all other 
nations in its reserves and in the mo- 
bilized capacity of its oil industry. But 


LEYMAID 


CREAMERIES 


SPEED-UP 


One of the first “mass catering” jobs 
to be installed in Pacific Coast fac- 
tories got under way at the Inglewood, 
Calif., plant of North American Avia 
tion, Inc., last week when 24 cafeteria 
carts, called “Travelunches,” were 
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rolled direct to workers in all parts of 
the plant. Meals are served day and 
night. Food is sold at cost. Menus in- 
clude hot steak and beef sandwiches, 
cheese and ham sandwiches, maca- 
roni, salad, pie, ice cream, milk, cof- 
fee. North America’s entire personnel 
can be served within 30 minutes. 


the sudden crash of war brings 
pected pressures. And with the | 
ene big battlefield, the Californ 
front becomes the urgent concern 
defense officials. 

e Committee in Charge—Last we. 
troleum Coordinator Harold Ick« 
sumed the direction of the Calif 
oil industry but turned over actual 
ations to a committee of oil men 
administrative group is the produ 
committee for the district (No. 5 o; 
Ickes oil map) which was organize< 
summer during the threatened sho: 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Apparently the order gives this 
mittee full control of production, 1 
ing, marketing, prices, new dev 
ment. It is, perhaps, the most swec) 
authority ever allowed an industry sct 
First reaction of members was to gla 
hastily over their shoulders in the di: 
tion of the Department of Just 
Antitrust Division. 

e Immunity Promised—They were so 
what reassured by notice that the 1D | 
approves the arrangement because of t 
war emergency and promises immunit 
from criminal proceedings based on 
cooperative action involved. Howey 
Thurman Amold’s _ trust-busters 
keep their eyes peeled for violati: 
which may be attacked by civil suit. 

Meantime, Union Oil Co. of Calif: 
nia tightened its lines for the hard di 
ahead. Last week it announced throug! 
newspaper advertisements that it had 
discontinued its third-grade gasolir 
‘The move was said to result from storag¢ 
probiems. The company is dispersing it 
stocks to minimize danger from Jap 
nese raids. Concentration on regu 
and premium gasoline simplifies th 
move. 

e Other “Thirds’ May Go—Here 
something the oil committee may wish 
on the rest of the Coast industry. Othe: 
major marketers in the area are consider 
ing following Union’s lead and discard 
ing their third brands. Trade opimon 
was that Signal, Gilmore (Socony sub 
sidiary), and Richfield would abandon 
third grades after Jan. 1. 

Such relinquishments are a sacrifice 
to war needs since third-grade gasoline 
sales constitute 10% to 12% of Coast 
sales. Demand by the Army and Navy 
will soak up this lost percentage for the 
duration but there are other things the 
companies must consider. Problems in 
dealer relationships, for instance. 

@ Missionary Work—Numerous service 
stations count on sales of third grades to 
produce a good part of profits. Union 
Oil admits that it expects to lose some 
outlets by its move. But its sales force 
is busy at missionary work among deal 
ers, teaching them to sell its second- 
grade gas, on which the profit margin is 
4¢ instead of the 3¢ margin for third 
grade. Stations still could get third- 
grade supplies from independents (whose 
production is concentrated on this type) 
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time of crisis comes to America. The rising 


tempo of emergency is felt in factory and camp. It reaches into 


home and school. 

With heavy tasks in hand and heavier ones ahead, Americans 
must be fit. Among the pressures of strenuous days, they must 
avoid the tensions that lower efficiency. Soldiers, workmen, house- 
wives, all—they need to be poised for today’s job and tomorrow’s. 

Many things contribute to that fitness, that feeling of balance, 
that sense of relaxation. One of them is the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 

Generations of patrons have known its deliciousness—first, 
long ago, at soda fountains; then also in the handy bottle whose 
familiar form is now the promise of a pleasant interlude to tens of 


millions daily. 


Its quality, its downright goodness carried it wherever thirst had 
gone before—on ships at sea, on planes in flight, in thousands of 
hospitals, in the homesteads of the country and the workshops of 
the land. And with it always comes the cheering certainty that 
“thirst stops here.” 


Pause --- 
Go refreshed 


Now it’s with the forces, too. Camps at home and afar know 
“the pause that refreshes.” On sea and land, it follows the flag. Men 
in uniform, on march or cruise, are glad to find it; their families 
are glad to have it found. 

Everywhere it does its part—wherever bugles sound, wherever 
whistles blow, wherever home fires burn, wherever Americans are, 
Coca-Cola, too, is there. Wholesome, inexpensive, universally avail- 
able— it is a national answer to refreshment’s call as a people girds 
itself in field and factory, on the sea and in the air to guard its 


freedom and defend the right. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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should other major producers follow 
Union Oil's policy 

Since the direct Japanese threat is to 

the Pacific Coast, refiners in other parts 
of the country are more worried over 
production of sufficient military sup- 
plies than they are about bombs. Allo- 
cation of high-test gasoline to the Army 
and Navy will disrupt distribution since 
it will cut the amount available for 
civilian drivers. 
@ Lower Octane Ratings—Last week 
marketers drawing supplies from the 
Mid-Continent (Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas) were told by refiners that future 
shipments of regular gasoline would be 
reduced from former high-octane ratings 
to around 72. Many of the letters pre- 
pared the way for rationing first-grade 
gasoline (80 octane and better). The 
notices followed Ethyl Gasoline Corp.'s 
allocation of tetraethyl lead (BW—Dec. 
6'41,p31). A good many refiners are pre- 
dicting two grades of motor fuel for ordi- 
nary consumers—a 72-octane regular and 
a 65-octane third grade. 

An argument is raging in a quiet sort 

of way between sectors of the industry 
and some divisions of the government 
over the need for high-octane gasoline 
in private cars. 
@A Matter of Motors—There are oil 
men who will admit that the high- 
octane idea has been over-promoted, 
that many of the older cars will operate 
satisfactorily on lower-rated rations than 
they have been using. But some of the 
newer motors are designed for high-oc- 
tanes. If these engines are put on less 
powerful gasolines the motors will 
“ping” on hills, there will be a decline 
in mileage per gallon, and starting in 
cold weather will be more difficult. 

Last week the Consumer Division of 
the Office of Price Administration took 
ofhcial notice of the suppressed furore. 
An announcement declared that OPA 
consultants branded as absurd industry 
claims that an octane reduction would 
increase gasoline consumption by 5%. 
@ Cost Estimates Challenged—The an- 
nouncement also hooted at estimates 
that $250,000,000 would be added to 
fuel costs if regular gas was cut from 75 
octane to 70. OPA said this should be 
turned around because “motorists are 
now wasting millions of dollars every 
year in burning higher-grade gasolines 
than are required by their cars.” 

OPA contends that, since most regu- 
lar ratings were hiked from 70 to 75 
within the last three years, only a com- 
paratively few cars require gas with an 
octane rating over 70. Other assertions 
are that many late-model cars operate 
well on 65 octanes, that a simple change 
in ignition will eliminate objection- 
able knocking, that third-grade gasolines 
as low as 60 octane are satisfactory for 
older cars and for several of the latest 
models, that anyhow a slight “pinging” 
on heavy or sudden loads is not harmful 
to a motor, 
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Farmers can find out when their crops 
need water by means of this moisture- 
measuring device. Above, S. B. (Sugar 
Beet) Nuckols is “listening” to the 
amount of moisture in the soil of a 


- B i\ 4 r 
sugar beet field at Scottsbluff, Neb — 
as officials of Great Western Sugar 
Co. look on. Because machines cost 
about $90 apiece, processing compan- 
ies take them from farm to farm. 


Rain Maker's Aid 


Moisture meter tells a 
western farmer if his soil needs 
water and, if so, how much irri- 
gating he should do. 


Little pieces of porous plaster of 
paris, not much larger than a domino, 
mean additional thousands of tons of 
food grown on western irrigated acres 
this next crop-season. Buried perma- 
nently at various depths in the fields, 
they measure moisture and help farmers 
make the best use of the water supply. 
@ Outmodes Guessing—T he porous plas- 
ter, with wires set into it, contains 
exactly the same proportion of moisture 
as the surrounding soil. Electric current 
flows more freely in a moist medium 
than a dry one, and when current is 
sent along the wires and a circuit is 
completed, the resistance indicates 
how much moisture there is in the soil. 
This supersedes rule-of-thumb estimates 
and digging down with a shovel. 

The apparatus was designed and de- 
scribed by G. |. Bouyoucos and A. H. 
Mick, of the Michigan State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station, im 
1940. Beet companies and other large 
processors of irrigated-area products 
seized upon it eagerly and conducted ex- 
tensive field tests in 1941. 

@ Based on Resistance—A modification 
of the century-old Wheatstone bridge is 
used to test resistances. This has bat- 


teries to generate current, clips to attach 
to the wires running down into the soil, 
and dials to register the amount of 1 
sistance. A resistance of 400 to 600 
ohms indicates plenty of moisture; when 
the reading is 2,500 ohms, half the avail- 
able moisture has gone, 7,000 ohms 
indicates it is three-fourths gone, and 
50,000 to 80,000 ohms indicate the soi 
is absolutely dry. Blocks are buried at 
12, 24 and 36 inches, so moisture can be 
ascertained at various depths. 

The recorders cost about $90 apiece, 
so the processing companies take them 
from farm to farm and make a regula 
tour of each district. Readings var 
somewhat with different types of soil 
so that considerable training is required 
to operate one. 


$125,000 FOR CLIMAX 


Climax’ Molybdenum Co., which 
earlier this year finally got its three-yeai 
fight with Lake County, Colo., tax 
officials settled (BW—Aug.23’41,p50), 
will be saved $125,000 on 1941 taxes 
under a Colorado Supreme Court ruling 
The decision of the high court held that 
Lake County commissioners, sitting as 
a board of tax review, were able to over 
ride both the county assessor and the 
Colorado Tax Commission. County 
Assessor John J. Bohen had evaluated 
Climax property for tax purposes at 
$10,471,000. County commissioners re 
duced that figure to $7,480,000. ‘The 
state tax board upheld Bohen, but a 
district court and finally the supreme 
court upheld the commissioners. 
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Busing 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


e Small Orders—Priority ratings is- 
sued by the Army and Navy may now 
be extended to small orders without 
obtaining the signature of the con- 
tracting officer on a PD-3 form, as 
was formerly required. This may onl 
be done on orders for less than $500 
worth of material to be incorporated 
in the finished product. The manu- 
facturer extending the rating must 
certify on the purchase order the 
rating applicable, the name of the bu- 
reau which issued the priority rating 
being extended, the serial number of 
the rating, and the number of the 
prime contract involved. He must 
also type paragraph 3 of the PD-3 
form on the purchase order and sign. 
Copies of the purchase order must be 
be sent to the Army or Navy bureau 
involved and to the Director of Pri- 
orities. 


e Repair and Maintenance—The re- 
pair and maintenance order, P-22 has 
been revoked and is replaced by Or- 
der P-100, differing only in technical 
details. Definition of operating sup- 
plies is changed to include small per- 
ishable tools and ferrous material for 
fabrication of containers, and to ex- 
clude fuel. Purchases for inventory 
and withdrawals from inventory of 
any material may now total, in any 
quarter, 110% of the dollar value in 
the eee ge quarter of 1940. 
Alternatively, withdrawals in a quar- 
ter may be 274% of the total with- 
drawals in 1940. Producers whose 
total repair, maintenance, and oper- 
ating supplies are under $5,000 per 
quarter (formerly $2,500) are exempt 
from these restrictions. 

Smelters and refiners of copper, 
lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, and 
cobalt may obtain an A-3 rating for 
repair, maintenance, and operating 
supplies under order P-73. Applica- 
tion for the rating must be made on 
form PD-212. A rating of A-l-a to 
fix breakdowns and A-l-c to avert 
them may be used with advance a 
proval of OPM. Ratings are available 
to both foreign and domestic opera- 
tors. The order requires that inven- 
tories not exceed the ratio to rate 
of operations which prevailed in 
1938-40. 


@ Textiles—Second-hand burlap bags 
may not be sold at prices greater than 
the highest which was charged by the 
seller during the period Nov. 15 to 
Dec. 6, according to Schedule 55. 
Any person who sold more than 1,000 


bags in any month of 1941 must file 
a list of his sales during the base 
period with OPA before Jan. 10. By 
Jan. 10, and monthly thereafter, a 
statement of compliance on form 
155:1 must be filed. 


e@ Vanadium—No deliveries of vana- 
dium — including ores, alloys, and 
scrap—may be made without specific 
direction from OPM = under order 
M-23-a. Persons who want alloca- 
tions must apply to OPM by the 20th 
of the preceding month. 


@ Alloy Iron—Alloy iron or steel may 
not be melted, or after Jan. 1, de- 
livered except in accordance with A 
priority ratings if it contains any of 
the following elements in the speci- 
fied amounts or greater: manganese, 
1.65%; copper, 0.60%; chromium, 
0.60%; molybdenum, 0.60%; nickel, 
0.60%; cobalt, tungsten, or vanadium 
in any intentional amount. No de- 
liveries may be made on toll agree- 
ment except as directed by OPM. 
The nickel-steel orders, M-5, M-5-a, 
and M-5-b, are revoked, but the 
tungsten-steel order, M-14, remains 
in effect. 


@ Ferrochromium—By agreement with 
OPM, manufacturers of ferrochro- 
mium have reduced the specified 
chromium content from the present 
68-69% to 60-63%. 


e Alcohol—Ceiling prices of acetone, 
butanol, and ethyl alcohol, have been 
substantially raised. Eastern tank car 
price of acetone goes from 7¢ to 
15.8¢, of butanol from 103¢ to 15.8¢. 
Price of “SD 2B” ethyl “at works” 
goes from 244¢ to 50¢. When the 
product is made from molasses, price 
of acetone and butanol may move 
0.4¢ whenever the price of molasses 
varies 10¢ from $2.50 per 100 Ibs. of 
sugar, and price of ethyl may shift 
1.5¢ when molasses varies 10¢ from 
$2.47. Price of acetone and butanol, 
delivered from local stocks main- 
tained by others than producers, may 
be 1¢ higher. 


@ Chlorine—All orders for chlorine, 
according to an amendment of M-19, 
must be placed with a producer by 
the 10th of the month preceding de- 
livery or with a distributor by the 
5th and must be accompanied by 
Form PD-190 in duplicate. Pro- 
ducers must file form PD-191 each 
month with the chemicals branch of 


OPM, setting forth proposed deliv- 
ery schedules. After Feb. 1, a pro- 
ducer may make no deliveries until 
his schedule has been approved by 
OPM, and must hold 5% of his pro- 
duction for allocation. 


e@ Cordage — Manila cordage, by 
amendment of order M-36, may be 
sold by processors and dealers only on 
orders with a rating of at least A-1-j, 
for commercial marine use, or for oil 
and gas well drilling cables. Imports 
may only be made by Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. except on existing con- 
tracts. 


e Housing — Owners of _privately- 
financed defense housing who seek 
priority aid under the Defense Hous- 
ing Priority Plan, P-55, must display 
on signs at the property the proposed 
sale or rental price. Priority aid is 
restricted to houses costing less than 
$6,000 or renting at not more than 
$50 a month. 


e Waste — Amendments to Price 
Schedule 30—waste paper—raise the 
price of No. 1 mixed by a dollar to 
$14 a ton. The grade of “‘super- 
mixed” is abolished and absorbed by 
No. 1 mixed. Four new grades of 
tabulating cards are recognized, at 
prices ranging from $20 to $45.50 a 
ton. The price of new 100% kraft 
corrugated cuttings is reduced from 


$49 to $45. 


@ Other Price Actions—Manufactur- 
ers of rubber soles and heels have 
been asked by OPA not to raise prices 
pending completion of a study now 
underway. . . . A month’s advance 
notice of any price increase is asked 
by OPA of manufacturers of con- 
verted paper products. . . . Prices of 
reclaimed rubber are limited by 
Schedule 56 to the highest price ob- 
tained between Nov. 5 and Dec. 5 
. . . OPA has asked producers of 
Pennsylvania blast furnace beehive 
coke not to raise prices to consumers 
above $6 per ton. 


® New Offices—Contract Distribution 
Division: Oakland, Calif., Financial 
Center Bldg., W. P. Collins; Tulsa, 
Okla., Kennedy Bldg., John H. Keyes; 
Bangor, Me., 363 Union St., Charles 
E. Walker; Fresno, Calif., Mattei 
Bldg., E. H. Cameron; San Diego, 
Calif., Union Bldg., Paul C. Farmer. 
Priorities Division: Phoenix, Ariz., 
Security Bldg., C. S. Jamison. 
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Pennsylvania Plan 


Regional pooling seen as 
means of balancing industry in 
state, preventing ghost towns, 
and cushioning postwar shock. 


Regional pooling, not only as an 

emergency war measure but as a device 
to soften the postwar depression blow, 
is being weighed by Pennsylvania manu- 
facturers. ‘The idea, child of the state’s 
Department of Commerce, has been 
christened the Pennsylvania Production 
Plan, It is already a lusty, growing in- 
fant, attracting the attention of Jesse 
Jones and his U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 
@ Decentralization—Under present war 
conditions, the pooling aspect, not so 
unlike the famous York Plan and simi- 
lar cooperative measures, is all-important 
for the production of defense goods. But 
that is only one facet of the plan. Even 
more importantly involved are decentral- 
ization and transplanting of industries 
to locations that will assure a maximum 
of needed production and create an ad- 
vantageous industrial balance. 

The need for such procedure became 
evident as far back as 1935, when indus- 
trialists, noting with alarm an exodus of 
consumer-goods plants from their state, 


set up the Pennsylvania Emergency 
Committee to sift reasons. ‘Taxes, dislo- 
cations of markets, and population shifts 
were studied, but one fact stood out— 
Pennsylvania's industrial structure, built 
on coal, oil, and heavy industries, was 
lopsided. 
e Flight of Industry Halted—By 1939, 
the survey had congealed into a work- 
able plan, and the state Department of 
Commerce was set up to stop the exo- 
dus of manufacturers. Publicity helped, 
solid economic arguments clinched the 
deal. By early 1940 industry was flowing 
into the state instead of away from it. 
That was all to the good, but then 
the defense program caused workers to 
desert small-town shops for big-city fac- 
tories. Little consumer-goods plants, 
losing labor and raw materials, appeared 
doomed, and a string of ghost towns 
seemed in the making. Secretary Mark 
S. James and his staff moved quickly. 
@ Pointed Questions—Plant owners in 70 
towns were asked: When was the last 
time you conducted a self-appraisal of 
your labor, your surplus, your deficien- 
cies, and those of your neighbors? Have 
you, without ascertaining whether your 
neighboring manufacturer might help, 
been turning down orders? What are 
your real local and regional markets? 
What is the purchasing power of your 
area? What materials purchased by you 
from outside, can be supplied locally? 
Why have some industries in your com- 
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QUICK ACTION ON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
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SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering services 
in connection with 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS -e 
VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PorTER 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
52 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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munity succeeded, and other 

Of the towns touched, Wijk 
Scranton, Newcastle, Indiana. ( 
ville, Easton, and Lancaster 
among those pooling manufact 
formation and ideas, with a resy 
crease in defense orders. In 
localities, the plan is in the pre 
stage. 

@ War to Peace—Secretary Jame 
staff are driving home the idea t! 
of some three dozen pool cente: 
designated regional groups can 
sustaining to a marked degree; } 
keeping labor power intact, and 
over diversified industries, the shi! 
war to peace production can b: 
with less pain. 

Manufacturers now are scout 
opportunities to make substitu! 
products denied by priorities, o: 
place former imports. They are 
for chances to replace slow-movin 
ucts with articles that are more 
to be in demand. 

@ Keeping Labor at Home—W)h 
happen to small towns when 
workers flock back from the citic 

the war? Secretary James’s answ: ; 
of the full facilities of small-town { 
tories for war production and essential 
consumer needs will keep labor 
home communities. Another aspect of 
the program, retarded somewhat by the 
current emergency, is the installation of 
new industries in one-industry towns. In 
meat-growing counties, for instance, 
packing houses are being contemplated: 
in towns where steel, coal, or oil! has 
been the sole industry, branches of shoe 
and machine-tool factories are being of- 
fered inducements. 

Secretary James holds the plan no 
panacea for postwar depression, but 
stoutly maintains it will create a cushion. 


Postwar Works 


Rehabilitation of cities is 
among more ambitious schemes 
in line with President's pro- 
posed “reservoir” of projects. 


Since last January, when the President 
suggested that a “reservoir” of public 
works projects be prepared now for con 
struction after the war, various federal 
agencies have been cooking up legisla 
tion. Half a dozen proposals have taken 
form and congressional action is likely 
within the next few months. 

Underlying measure to finance the 
“reservoir” program is the Administra 
tion-supported Wagner-Beiter bill. I ear- 
ings have been held on this measure, 
which would authorize appropriation 
of funds for preliminary engineering 
The money would be disbursed through 
the Federal Works Agency or any other 
agency that the President might desig: 
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sate. Part would be allotted to federal 


wencies and part would be loaned to | 


I ate snd local bodies. 


eHow Much?—Specific sums are not 
mentioned in the bill. ‘The National 
Resources Planning Board, which is 
gordinating all studies of postwar 
oublic works, has recommended $2,- 
90,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 in non- 
jederal works (about the normal volume 
of state and federal construction in the 
pre-depression years). ‘This would re- 
quire appropriation of some $100,000,- 
0. It is understood that about half 
that amount will be requested immedi- 
ately by the Administration. 

More limited in its objective is the 
provision in the new defense road bill 
making $10,000,000 of federal money 
and a like amount of state money avail- 
able for engineering on major highways 
to be built after the war. 

Hearings are to start carly next year 


na bill by Senator Thomas of Utah to | 


ceate a new public works agency—the 
Public Works Projects Administration 
_to consolidate the functions of WPA 
and PWA. Thomas has had no indi- 
cation of Administration attitude on his 
measure. 

Rivers and Harbors—The flood con- 
trol and river and harbor authorization 
bills are aimed specifically at creating a 
reservoir of federal projects. ‘The Presi- 
dent signed a measure last August au- 
thorizing $267,000,000 in flood-control 
jobs, most of which, he said, will not 
be built until after the war. A House 


committee has reported a river and har- | 
bor bill authorizing projects totaling | 


nearly a billion dollars, of which about 
half will be deferred. 

More sweeping than any of these is 
ascheme for the rehabilitation of Amer- 
an cities, not yet in the form of legis- 
lation. The plan, based on studies made 
for the Federal Reserve Board by A. H. 
Hansen and Guy Greer, takes off from 
the viewpoint that rehabilitation of 
uban blighted areas is prevented by 
ypeculation-inflated land values and by 
zoning of over-large areas for commer- 
cial and industrial uses. These values, 
it is argued, have to be scaled down and 
-since no one else will—the federal gov- 
emment will have to bear at least a 
substantial part of the losses. 
*Purchase by Cities—Under the plan 
proposed, cities would buy the run- 
down areas at something like present 
market prices, using funds provided by 
Washington. The, government would 
be repaid only with a percentage of the 
mcome derived from the land. The 
cities would keep perpetual title to the 
land, using some of it for public pur- 
poses but mainly granting long-term 
leases to private individuals at rentals 
low ph to make private building an 
attractive investment. 

The scheme also involves modified 
FHA insurance on the entire investment 
m private rental housing, extensive fed- 
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“A partner? 
Looks more like a 


corporation 


99 
to me — says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“Au-u! But a corporation must distribute its profits to stockholders who 
aren’t, necessarily, engaged in the business; whereas a partner devotes his 
skill and ability to the business and then usually shares in the profits.” 


“Whew! Noah Webster in disguise, eh?” 


“All right, but look. Here’s a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine doing all our accounting work. . . . It sails along day in and day 
out. . . . It’s a piece of mechanical ingenuity crammed full of automatic 
features. . . . The results it gives are completely dependable. . . . So, I say 
100% of its skill and ability goes into the business.” 


“Yes! But the profits .. . I’m susceptible to profits, you know.” 


“They're bigger than ever when you use this machine. NaTionats 
seem to have a way of saving time and money all their own. And the 
cost?... It takes a little while for it to pay for itself. After that, of 
course, it pays you.” 


“You know, fellow, I like to hear you talk. Tell me more.” 


“Better yet, why not go down to the Nationat office? There, they can 
tell you the whole story.” 


INVESTIGATE | 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES ! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGIST 
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eral research in private building tech- 
niques, and a revived public housing 
program. Participation by cities would 
be conditioned on adoption of an ap- 
proved civic plan. 

Congress may get this proposal at its 
next session. 


Blood by Express 


Church containers, used 
for some time in transportation 
of refrigerated foods, carry 
plasma for armed forces. 


Use of Church “‘refriger-ex”” contain- 
ers by the Railway Express Agency to 
deliver less-than-carlots of quick-frozen 
foods to small, scattered markets is an 
old story (BW —Sep.2'39,p33). Dry ice 
or ordinary ice keeps the contents at re- 
quired temperatures. From the original 
field, employment of these containers 
now has been extended to the transport 
of serums, vaccines, other medical sup- 
plies, and even blood plasma. 

@ Red Cross Drive—The Red Cross 
“blood for Britain’”’ campaign was called 
off when the British developed sufficient 
supplies of their own. Thereafter the 
Red Cross continued and expanded its 
drive, forwarding blood donations to the 
U.S. Army and Navy for use in trans- 
fusions. Church containers, cooled with 
regular ice, are used to get the blood to 
the Sharp & Dohme plant near C hester, 
Pa., where it is processed into dry 
plasma. 

Red Cross chapters in New York, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester, Buf- 
falo are among those sending blood to 
Chester. Plans are afoot for production 
of dry plasma in Chicago, Indian: ipolis, 
San Francisco, and other centers. 
@ Packing Method—Blood from scat- 
tered receiving stations in a locality is 
sent in pint bottles to the central Red 
Cross donation station for precooling 
and overnight storage. Early next morn- 
ing the blood is packed into the special 
containers, immediately picked up by 
the Express Agency, and arrives before 
noon at the laboratory. ‘Temperature of 
the container must be kept at 40 degrees 
during the entire trip. 


LONGER AVOCADO LIFE 


One week more of life for avocados 
in transit has been added by a new idea 
in packing, based on the fact that the 
fruit “breathes,” deteriorating fast on 
its travels unless protected. ‘The La 
Habra Heights Calavo Assn., near Los 
Angeles, packs in “breather bags’” made 
of a new cotton plastic, cellophane type. 
It is slightly porous, admitting enough 
air to keep fruit in good condition. ‘The 
individual bagged fruits are packed in 
excelsior. 
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War Still Centers in Berlin 


Despite importance of activities in the Pacific, evens ; 
Europe set U.S. to watching for new move by Hitler. 


n 
German 


army shakeup comes while joint allied command is discussed 


Neither the all-out Japanese onslaught 
on the Philippines nor the alarming ad- 
vance of Nipponese troops down the 
tropical coast of Malaya toward Singa- 
pore could hide from Americans this 
weck the fact that it is in the defeat of 
Berlin rather than ‘Tokyo that the out- 
come of this war will be determined. 


Back to the Atlantic 


Major developments pulled public in- 
terest back dramatically to the Atlan- 
tic, despite the sinking of a tanker by a 
Japanese submarine just off California 
and a continued blackout along the 
West Coast. 

With no more fanfare than has char- 
acterized any other important move, the 
Russian government and the diplomatic 
corps returned from the temporary capi- 
tal at Kuibyshev to Moscow. One hun- 


Sern 


MARTINIQUE AGREEMENT 


Behind last week’s naval agreement 
between U.S. and French authorities 
in Martinique is the problem of 
French naval units—including the air- 
craft carrier Béarn, above—which has 
been tied up at this French naval base 
since the fall of France. Washing- 
ton’s worry, particularly in the last two 
months, has been that Hitler would 
force Vichy authorities in Martinique 
and French Guiana—both all too near 
the Panama Canal—to cooperate with 
the Axis in a move against the U.S. 


dred miles to the north, west, a; 
Soviet armies continued to Pp 
Germans back—through bitter 
snow—to what Hitler has decla 
“line” which the Nazis intend 
until spring weather makes pi 
new attack along the whole B 
front. 

In Berlin, the most startling 
shakeup of the war was announ 
the week end when Nazi spoke 
vealed that General Field 
Walther von Brauchtisch was b 
placed by Hitler himself who, 
ably for the duration of the wat 
Supreme Commander of all the G 
forces. 


A Rift within the Reich? 


There was no full explanation of what 
might be behind the move. Outwa: 
Berlin claimed that the reverses on + 
Eastern front made it necessary. Act 
ally, there is speculation over a possib 
rift between Hitler and tne Reichswehr 
over past policies. Or, possibly. over 
what 1s to be the next desperate mov 
win this war during 1942. 

From the outset, Berlin has work 
on the assumption that it can win a 
knockout decision in a short war. An 
also from the beginning, it has been tl 
policy of the Allies to fight only & 
fensively until late in 1942 or the begun 
ning of 1943, which, according to th 
leaders, would be the earliest that the 
could possibly have enough equipment 
and personnel to launch an all-out of 


fensive (BW—May18’40,p15). 


Agreement over Martinique 


Warning the East Coast indirectl 
through the announcement of near! 
enemy submarines—that it could not 
afford to slacken its effort to prepare fo 
any eventuality despite the three qui 
weeks following Dec. 7, Washington 1 
vealed at the beginning of the week that 
it had negotiated a special agrecment 
with the French authorities at strategic 
Martinique in the Caribbean for the 
continued neutrality of that island out 
post of Vichy. 

But the development of the week 
which signalled the really big possibility 
for the future was the rumor, growing 
out of the feverish activity in Washing 
ton, that Britain and the United States 
were preparing to set up a Joint Supreme 
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Command, to which Russia would be | 


added as soon as immediate details af- 


fecting naval activity in both oceans 


were worked out. 


Great Britain’s Position 


But there is a conviction that Lon- | 


don, more than Washington, is anx- 
iously urging the plan at this moment 
because of a fear that the battle in the 
Pacific, since it is a direct attack on 


American possessions and a threat to | 


the Pacific Coast, will inadvertently 
jeave Britain in the lurch should Hitler 
be planning now to make a terrific effort 
to subjugate England. 

Churchill’s great task this week seems 
to be to keep the United States High 
Command sold on the conviction that 
Germany is still the brains and the 


backbone of the Axis. The loss of | 


neither the Philippines nor Singapore 
will count if Germany is knocked out in 
the showdown that is still ahead. 


Hitler’s Possible Surprises 


Meanwhile, speculation on what Hit- | 


ler may be planning for his next sur- 
prise narrows down to three possibili- 
ties: (1) a drive through Turkey which 
will net him—if successful—some badly 
needed oil and an advantageous flanking 
position on the southern borders of the 
Caucasus for a spring attack on the 
Russians; (2) a march through Spain 
either to take Gibraltar or to break its 
effectiveness as a barrier to a crossing 


into North Africa; or (3) an all-out | 


attack on Britain. Hitler has to make up 
for his reverses in Russia with some 
spectacular victory elsewhere. 

Whatever rude awakening may or 
may not be in store in the West, Amer- 
icans will continue to follow each Pacific 
move closely for American soldiers are 
already involved in the struggle there, 
and vital materials of war are at stake 
if the Philippines and Singapore are 
lost. 

The capture of Hong Kong will not 
greatly affect the course of this war 
except as it cuts into public confidence 
in Britain’s ability to estimate correctly 
which outposts can be held and how 
large the defending force must be. 


Tin, Rubber, and Oil 


But the loss of the Philippines and 
Singapore would cause real concern to 
business. ‘Together, they form the 
bastion shutting off Japanese shipping 
from the rich lands in southeastern Asia 


and the Indian Ocean. If they go, | 
Japan gets control of the world’s greatest | 


tin- and rubber-producing areas. More 
important, it would give Nippon con- 
trol over rich oil fields. Even if the 
wells are all destroyed, as they have 
been in the parts of Borneo which have 
been overrun, Japan in time could re- 


build them to secure enough oil to keep 
the fleet in operation. And in these 
rich tropical lands Japan could fill its 
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hockey 


to step up your production 


without enlarging your plant! 


use modern high-speed GAS equipment 
for all your industrial heating 


No matter what the driving force, 
plant enlargements take time. 


As a result, many industrial or- 
ganizations today, faced with the 
need for quickly increased produc- 
tion, are turning to Gas and modern 
high speed Gas equipment as a 
simple and effective answer to their 
problems. 


Gas helps step up production 
because it is industry’s fastest 
quality fuel. Used with modern 
high-speed heating equipment, it 
cuts firing time cycles. And because 
it is by its very nature a precision 
fuel, accurately controllable as to 
both temperature and furnace at- 


mosphere, it keeps quality high and 
reduces spoilage or rejects. In addi- 
tion, Gas is a flexible fuel readily 
adaptable to any plant, large or 
small, and to almost any plant 
layout. 


If you want to step up your pro- 
duction, without enlarging your 
plant, investigate Gas and the 
newly designed Gasequipmentavail- 
able today. Your Gas company will 
be glad to show you how you can 
use this modern fuel profitably. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE TRENO 


1g T0 GAS 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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needs for vegetable oil, coal, iron ore, 
fruit, wool, and—ultimately—cotton. 
These are the possibilities that Wash- 
ington is weighing this week as it de- 
bates its next moves. Berlin’s defeats in 
Russia and Libya are not over-estimated. 
Neither are Japan’s first victories. Long- 
term plans are being made on the basis 
of a world war, of which Berlin is the 
center and ‘Tokyo an important outpost. 


Attack on Axis 


Four German-controlled 
firms fined $54,000 in antitrust 
action; General Aniline cited in 
new monopoly case. 


Not all of this country’s attacks on 
the Axis are naval or military. 

A federal court in Newark imposed 

fines totaling $54,000 this week on four 
German-controlled chemical companies 
in New Jersey accused months ago of 
operating a monopoly (BW -—Apr.19’41, 
p72). Involved are the Schering Corp., 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., 
Roche-Organon, Inc., and Rare Chem- 
icals, Inc. 
@ Cartel Conspiracy—The four compan- 
ies were charged in the Department of 
Justice suit which started last spring with 
violating the antitrust laws by conspiracy 
to “prevent other persons from manufac- 
turing or importing hormones (the ma- 
jor product of the cartel) into the United 
States, with allocating among themselves 
various countries of the world as markets 
for the sale of hormones, and with con- 
spiring to establish and maintain arbi- 
trary prices.” 

Actually, Washington had two addi- 
tional motives in pushing the case 
against this German-controlled combine. 
The four New Jersey companies were 
known to be making products normally 
exported to Latin America from Ger- 
many. When the war started, the Jersey 
companies shipped their American-made 
products to Latin America where they 
were relabeled as having been manufac- 
tured in Germany. In this way, the 
parent company in the Reich was able 
to maintam markets in Latin America 
which otherwise could be developed on 
a long-term basis with American prod- 
ucts. 
eFunds for Axis—But, beyond this, 
Washington was trying to smoke out 
sources of dollar income which the 
Germans were known to be using in the 
United States and Latin America for 
anti-United States propaganda. ‘This 
chemical combine was believed to be 
one of the most lucrative sources of 
funds which the Germans had in this 
country. 

With the outbreak of war, no more 
funds from these companies could be 
shipped to Germany. But, as American 
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The last Axis airlines in Latin America 
were grounded when American oil 
companies refused to sell them gaso- 
line following our declaration of war. 
Squeeze on the Axis lines started two 
years ago when the United States put 
pressure on Colombia to get rid of the 
ten-year-old German company there. 
Then last May Jesse Jones declared 
boldly that the United States would 
try to buy control of Axis lines, other- 
wise “hamstring their operations” by 
acquiring holdings in them (BW— 


May17’41,p17). Within two months, 
the Germans were out of Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia. But it took last 
week’s move by the oil companies to 
put the German Lufthansa out of 
service in Chile, Argentina, and Brazil, 
and to put an end to Italy’s weekl 
transatlantic flights from Rio to Rome 
by way of Dakar. Over all but minor 
routes in South America, Pan Ameri 
can Airways had already established 
parallel service; so Latin America is 
not inconvenienced. 


corporations, they would still be able to 
hang onto their Latin American business 
and disseminate pro-Nazi propaganda. 
Washington’s concerted move to 
break the Axis financial ramifications in 
this country flashed into the limelight 
two weeks ago when the Treasury De- 
partment moved in on the General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. and proceeded to 


assign 17 (American) representatives to 
supervise operations in all its plants. 

This week, just after the New Jersey 
indictment against the Schering group, 
another federal grand jury in New York 
indicted General Aniline, General Dye- 
stuff, and I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
monopoly operations in the dyestuff and 
film geld. 
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ROTECTION IN TRANSIT. 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO 

layers of strong kraft, 

reenforced with TWO layers of crossed sisal fibers embedded in 
TWO layers of special asphale — all combined under heat and 
pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — will not scuff — stands 
an astonishing amount of abuse and exposure. It is used either as 
a wrapping or a lining material. 


Soak it —twist it—try to tear it! 
Only when you get a sample in your own hands can you realize that a paper can 
so strong — so tough — and impervious to moisture. Write for sample. 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. —also manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal- 
Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 
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What Can I Do? 


VER SINCE that Sunday morning when havoc swooped 
FE from the skies upon Honolulu, a new question has 
been churning about in millions of American minds. It 
is this: What can I do to help my country win this war? 

This insistent question has pushed aside all matters 
of personal interest. From now on, individual wants and 
wishes must give way to the paramount needs of the 
nation. We all accept that. We have undertaken a huge 
job. Or, I should say, we have had a huge job thrust 
upon us. And unless we see that job through successfully 
it won't much matter what any of us may want. 

That job is to win this war. 

No longer are we trying to prepare for a war that we 
may get into. ‘Today we are trying to win a war we're 
already in—and in up to our eyes. Nothing that any one 
of us now can do to help himself can get him very much 
if it does not also help our country to win this war. 

I am sure that those who read these words will find 
many things to do. Some will enlist in the armed ser- 
vices. Some will become active in civilian defense. Some 
will labor to relieve distress in their home towns. Some 
will work with organizations set up to serve the men at 
the front. Each can and will find something he can do. 

But this insistent question “What can I do?” goes 
beyond the individual and his personal service. It re- 
echoes through the offices and the shops of every 
American business concern. And what I have to say 
here is not directed toward individual effort. Rather 
is it intended for the men and women of American 
industry who make that industry a living part of 
American life. ‘Today they are asking themselves: What 
can industry do? Or better still, what must industry do 
if our country is to finish the job it has started? 

Those of us who work in and with American ‘ndus- 
try have one supreme obligation. We may feel very 
patriotic; we may be willing to serve “in any capacity;” 
we may be willing to sacrifice . . . if necessary. But if 
we fail to meet that one obligation, we shall fail our 
country in its time of need. 

THAT SUPREME OBLIGATION IS AN HON- 
EST DAY’S WORK, EVERY DAY, FROM EVERY 
MAN, EVERY WOMAN, EVERY MACHINE. ... 

IT IS AS SIMPLE AS THAT! 

And that goes for all of us, whether we are engaged 
in civilian production or working directly on the wea- 
pons of war. American victory can be won only through 
the productivity of American industry. 


34 


Efficiency in production is not the responsibility 
a few. It can be achieved only as we all put to usef; 
purpose every minute of our time, every ounce of o 
energy, and every pound of our materials. 

This responsibility of industry is the more vital | 
cause of what has happened to the business of maki: 
war. There was a time when success in war was chic! 
a matter of well-trained, well-disciplined armies an 
competent leaders—when men were everything. In those 
days, military strength was a matter of strong battalions 
and able generals. Both still are vital. But today military 
might is essentially mechanical might. Modern war is 
an industry just as much as a factory or a railroad. In 
the first World War, mechanical equipment was rela 


_tively simple and limited. But today the special equip- 


ment of war and the expert skiH needed to use it spell 
the difference between victory and defeat. 

We Americans are not expert war-makers. That is 
why we must expect to suffer grievous losses before we 
can win substantial gains. We do not have military 
training and experience ready to hand when we need 
them. Neither do we have, ready for action, enough of 
the machines that are so essential to modern warfare. 

So, when it becomes necessary to fight for our lives, 
we must start from scratch. And today, after a year’s 
effort, we still are not ready to trade blow for blow with 
enemies who. for years have schooled their leaders, 
trained and disciplined their people, and organized their 
industries to make war. We shall need more time to 
develop our strength. And while we are doing that, we 
must expect reverses. 

But there is a brighter side to all this. For it follows 
that if we are granted this all-important time, the 
change in the method of warfare is right down our alley. 
The greater importance of mechanized equipment plays 
straight into the hand of the world’s greatest industrial 
nation . . . if there is one thing America does know, it is 
industrial production! Our industries know how to pro- 
duce. They have the skilled manpower. They have the 
organized facilities. Beyond any doubt, we can produce 
all that we need to win the victory that we must win— 
if only we are given the time. 

THE FIRST RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ARMED 
FORCES IS TO GAIN THAT TIME FOR US. 

THE FIRST RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY 
IS TO USE TO THE FULL EVERY SECOND OF 
THAT TIME IN PRODUCING THE WEAPONS 
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THE ARMED FORCES NEED TO WIN THE 
ULTIMATE VICTORY. INDUSTRIAL PRODUC- 
TION IS THE KEY TO VICTORY. BUT IT MUST 
BE BIGGER PRODUCTION AND FASTER PRO- 
DUCTION THAN WE EVER HAVE KNOWN. 


Heretofore American industry has worked to produce 
more of those things which make our lives more enjoy- 
able. Today it must divert much of its energy from the 
products of peace to the weapons of war. 

This change sets up a new yardstick of industrial per- 
formance. In time of peace we measure production eff- 
ciency in terms of money saved. From now on, we must 
measure efficiency chiefly in terms of time saved. For 
the plane, the tank, the gun, or the ship that is ready 
when it is needed to win a victory, is worth a million 
times more than the one that is delivered too late to 
avert a defeat. 

Everyone knows how short we are of some materials 
and machines. But our most tragic shortage is the short- 
age of time. So whatever we may waste in the days 
ahead—and unhappily we are bound to waste plenty— 
let us never forget that the most deadly waste of all is 
the waste of time. 

Time wasted never can be replaced. No one ever has 
discovered a substitute for time. If we would avoid the 
waste of this irreplaceable ingredient of victory, we 
must use every minute of it effectively—while we still 
have it. 

That goes for us all. It goes for the man or the woman 
at the bench, at the desk, at the counter, in the field, or 
in the executive office. It goes for the politician as well 
as for the business man. It goes for the humblest and 
the most powerful. A nation at war cannot carry dead- 
heads. It cannot spare a square foot for any one who will 
not pull his weight. 

In this war, nothing short of complete victory can 
save the liberties of us all, rich and poor, employer and 
employee, haves and have-nots alike. The price of that 
victory is the labor, the loyalty, and the devotion of 
every last one of us. Winston Churchill said it well for 
the British people. You know how he said it. I need 
not repeat it. 

All this imposes upon American industry, its owners, 
its managers, and its workers, the gravest responsibility 
they ever have assumed. If our country is to survive as a 
free nation, American industry must rise to that re- 
sponsibility. If our country should fall, it would fall 
because American industry fell short of the need. It 
would be another case of “too little and too late”. 

This grave responsibility calls for the keenest man- 
agement industry ever has known. It calls for unremit- 
ting research to make the most of our resources. It calls 
for the reduction of waste to a record minimum: that 
goes for waste of time, labor, and material. It calls for 
keeping our machinery working as near to full capacity 
as we can contrive. It calls for the highest rates of unit 
production we ever have known. That will mean skill- 
ful coordination by management and the most intelli- 


gent cooperation that the men in the shops can give. 
It calls for inventive ingenuity to match that of a nation 
which has produced some of the world’s outstanding 
technical genius. For this is a war of technical pro- 
ficiency. 

But above all, it calls for a new devotion to the day’s 
work. For so long as we are at war, the day’s work will 
determine our country’s security. 

Whatever may be our material resources and our 
technical skill, however resourceful our management, 
however broad the scale of our effort, industry cannot 
measure up to its prodigious responsibility if any of us 
shirk the day’s work. Right there is where we find the 
one thing we all can do—the one thing that is within 
the power of each of us. 

THAT ONE THING IS SIMPLY TO DELIVER 
AN HONEST DAY’S WORK WHEREVER WE 
ARE CALLED TO SERVE. HONEST WORK 
WILL WIN THIS WAR. LOAFING WILL LOSE 
IT. THE SHOWDOWN WILL BE WHETHER 
HITLER CAN DRIVE HIS PEOPLE TO WORK 
HARDER THAN WE ARE WILLING TO WORK. 
THERE IS NO ONE TO DRIVE US. WE MUST 
DRIVE OURSELVES! 


Is that so much to ask? It is all our country asks of 
us, the men of industry. It is all that the men who must 
work the guns and tanks in the field ask of us. It is all 
that the men who work our ships and our planes ask of 
us. “Give us the planes, the guns, the ships, the tanks, 
and all the rest of our tools,” they tell us, “and we'll 
give you the victory that means so much to us all. But, 
in the name of that victory, give them to us quickly— 
guickLy—QUICKLY!” 

Is that, I repeat, too much to ask of us? 


x ~ * * 


To help American industry achieve ever-higher stand- 
ards of efficiency has been the traditional mission of 
McGraw-Hill for three-quarters of a century. Normally 
that effort has been directed toward higher efficiency in 
the business of peace. But, as in the first World War, 
twenty-five years ago, it now is directed toward efficiency 
in the business of war and in every department of 
American effort that can contribute, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the achievement of victory. 

And to that mission, I here pledge every resource of 
this company, its publications, its books, its staff, and 
every service it is qualified by experience and training to 
render to American industry, now enlisted in our com- 
mon cause. 

That is what we of McGraw-Hill can do. And that is 
what we shall do to our utmost. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


This message is appearing in all McGraw-Hill industrial and business publications, reaching over a million readers. 
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American Entente 


United States’ war is Can- 
ada’s war as Mackenzie King 
pulls two neighbors closer to- 
gether than ever before. 


O'TTAWA—Canadians tackled their 

Christmas turkey with one clear concep- 
tion about the war: that policies and 
plans of the Ottawa government, unfold- 
ing speedily since the “act of infamy” 
in the Pacific, settle forever the historic 
issue of their country’s destiny—where it 
stands in relation to Great Britain on 
one hand and the United States on the 
other. 
@ Accent on Geography—By his course 
in recent days Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King has brought Canada finally 
to the position towards which he has 
been headed for years—that of linchpin 
between ‘the Empire and the United 
States but with geography outweighing 
sentiment in tying Canada more closely 
to the United States than to Great 
Britain. 

For over two years Canadians have 

been complaining intermittently that 
their government was not whole-heart- 
edly by the side of Britain in the war 
against Germany. They are left in no 
doubt now that it is unreservedly in the 
war beside the United States. It is now 
fighting as a North American country in 
a war that involves this continent as 
much as any. 
e@ Chronology—Milestones in crafty Pre- 
mier King’s course: 1939—deferred Can- 
ada’s entry into the war until it was 
clearly established as action independent 
of Britain’s; 1940—made joint North 
American defense agreement with Roose- 
velt; 1941—made joint “aid to Britain” 
pact with Roosevelt; 1941—appealed to 
United States to make it a world free- 
dom fight. Attack on the United States 
in the Pacific gave him the chance to 
take the final step by declaring war on 
Japan ahead of either Washington or 
London. 

Now King is rounding out a follow- 
through program. Christmas shoppers 
north of the border learned that with 
the United States at war Canada would 
hold nothing in reserve. Actions and 
hints of action to make good this posi- 
tion came in rapid succession. 

@ Total-War Program—Major moves for 
placing Canada on a total-war footing 
are: 

(1) Overhauling of King’s cabinet. 
Inadequate Norman McLarty was re- 
moved as Labor Minister to make way 
for hard-headed, turkey-talking Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, “Bevin of Canadian 
labor.” A few weeks earlier Mitchell 
had been moved up from multiple im- 
portant labor posts to head Canada’s 
new Wartime Labor Board. Now he 


is in supreme command of ( 
labor policy. His appointmen 
that Ottawa is organizing to 
any interruption of war pl 
through class-war moves on th: 
labor organizations. Mitchell, . 
tive labor leader trusted by 
favors doing this by governmc 
sored agreement between indu 
labor as is now proposed in the 
States, but failing this will 
strikes in vital industries don’t | 

Additional cabinet shake-ups : 
ress Or impending are intended t 
the nation solidly for what’s ahea 
retary of State Casgrain goes out 
a stronger French-Canadian can 
in. 

(2) Complete national mobili 

In June, 1940, parliament passed 
giving the government power t 
script all the resources of the nat) 
defense—manpower, property, 
So far, conscription has been o1 
service at home. Canada’s 0o\ 
troops are there on a voluntary 
But compulsory conscription will 
to military service anywhere. 

Ottawa is organizing machinery ; 
for mobilizing the full man and \ 
power of the country for both the fig 
ing forces and the factories and | 
A selective draft system will be used 
Men in war industry who can be spared 
for the armed forces will be moved and 
their places filled by men and women 
conscripted from civilian industry and 
other occupations. Canada has nearly 
600,000 people (75,000 women) in war 
industry now. Apart from new draft 
losses, an extra 100,000 workers will be 
needed during the first quarter of 
1942 because of production expansion 
through the farm-out system. Half of 
them will be secured by drafts from 
civil industry, the rest will be women 

(3) Curbing and shutting off civilian 
production. Restriction orders are flow- 
ing in a steady stream from Munitions 
Minister Howe's department. Stocks 
of materials from Indian Ocean sources 
(particularly rubber and tin) were imme 
diately frozen. With manufacture and 
sale of new tires prohibited as an emer- 
gency measure, Canadian controllers are 
studying the rationing law announced 
from Washington as the basis for long 
term limitation. Virgin tin stocks arc 
frozen only until a priority program can 
be worked out in full collaboration with 
the United States. 

e Civilian Production Curbed—More s« 
rious for scores of Canadian firms are 
direct production prohibitions and « 
ductions. Howe's department late last 
week prohibited the manufacture after 
Dec. 31 and sale by manufacturers afte 
Apr. 30 of scores of articles made part 

or wholly from metals—ranging from 
bicycles and _ tricycles through dozens 


of household articles and toys to furni- 


ture and some builder fittings. Onh 
supplies of these goods available to Ca- 
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Busin: 


In less time” 
than it takes you to take 


@ Based on the Army’s stride and rate of march, you can 
convey a message to anyone in your organization in less 
time than it takes to take a step—if you have Teletalk. 


You, nor any other executive, can afford to have the mem- 
bers of your organization ‘‘on the march” from office to 
office, constantly, wasting steps, wasting time, wasting 
energy. All delays are wasteful today, when the cry is 
“Speed, speed, and yet more speed.” 


Teletalk eliminates delay. It turns hours of walking into 
seconds of accomplishment. For Teletalk is a method of 
inter-office and inter-department communication that is as 
fast as sound. You get information, give orders 

issue instructions, check operations, 

locate people, by merely 

tripping a key 


Speeds Things 
Ps 6s 
Everywhere! 


a * 
a ee 


one step 


—all without leaving your office and in split-second time. 


& 
¥ 


You can talk with one person or hold a conference with a 
number of people for Teletalk is versatile in use and flexible 
in application. It carries the voice with true tone fidelity. 
You actually recognize the speaker's voice; undistorted by 
squawks, feed backs and cross-talk. Teletalk provides this 
quality of communication in a way that is incomparable. 


And it is designed to grace the finest office as well as serve 
purely practical purposes in your plant. Teletalk is made in 
a wide range of models ata wide range of prices and can be fur- 
nished with a variety of features to meet specific requirements. 


Have the Teletalk distributor nearest you (you'll find his 
name in the classified telephone directory) survey your 
needs—or, write direct for complete information. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegrape Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Established 1909. Export Department: 100 Varick St., N. Y. C. 
Cable Address: "ARLAB” New York City 


WEBSTER M% ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


emer? 


ANUFACTURERS OF TELETALK INTERCOMMUNICATION AND PAGING SYSTEMS * POWER AMPLIFIERS AND SOUND DISTRI- 
BUTION EQUIPMENT * RADIO PHONOGRAPH PICKUPS © IGNITION TRANSFORMERS AND FUEL UNITS FOR OIL BURNERS 
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HALL()WELL 


@ Famous for their durability, 
neatness and lasting rigidity. 
“Hallowell” bench tops are 
available in steel, laminated 
wood (above), Masonite or 
combinations of these. 


More than 1300 “Hallowell” bench 
styles, models and sizes to meet your 
requirements .. write now for catalog! 


“GROUP INSURANCE IS 
LOW-COST PROTECTION — 
THAT’S A BREAK FOR ME.” 


Salaried experts of the Etna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 
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nadians after New Year’s will be stocks 
manufactured by that time and makers 


| have to get the remainder of these into 
| trade 
| months. Also, the prohibited list is to 


channels within the next four 
be increased. Nothing approaching 
such drastic action was contemplated 
before the United States became a bel- 
ligerent. 

Manufacturers of washing machines 

and radios, whose production has al- 
ready been cut to 75% of 1940, get 
another 25% lopped off. Refrigerators 
and other appliances are likely to receive 
the same treatment. 
@ No More Automobiles—Next move in 
this line is expected to be a complete 
ban on the production of passenger au- 
tomobiles for private use. Production 
of 1941 cars was cut to around 40% of 
1940. Officials are consulting United 
States plans before making final deci- 
sion. Output next year of light trucks is 
already ordered cut to 50% of 1941. 

Subsidiary prohibitions are coming 
out almost daily. After Mar. 1 name 


| plates for buildings, door knockers, hat 
| hooks, and many other articles of com- 
| mon use will have to be made from 
| materials other than brass or bronze. 


Industries thrown out of civilian work 


| are being rapidly mobilized for the ex- 


panded war production program. Steel 
supplies are the headache in this con- 
nection and Ottawa has started a cam- 
paign to have plants across the country 
gather up and turn in through dealers 
their broken-down machinery and other 
scrap. It is estimated that over 500,000 
tons of scrap are available from plants. 


Price Control Snag 


Ottawa administrator runs 
into trouble because of failure 
to be specific about items that 
can claim import subsidies. 

OTTAWA—Price Control Adminis- 
trator Donald Gordon made a mistake 


when he told Canadian importers to go 
ahead and bring in routine imports and 


| apply later for indemnities to make up 


the differential between the higher for- 


| eign prices and the lower, controlled 


prices now in effect in Canada. 

@ In Hot Water—Actually, although the 
overworked Price Administrator named 
a few types of goods on which the Do- 
minion would not pay a subsidy because 
They are not considered essentials, he 
failed to issue a complete, official list 


_ and, as a result, is already in hot water. 


First application for an import indem- 
nity, when it came through last week, 
was on canaries. The second was on pre- 


| cious stones. And the third was on race 


horses. 
© Importers’ Argument—Canada has no 
intention of paying import subsidies on 


any of these items. The public 
stand for the use of tax mon 
purpose. But the importers wh 
them in claim that they sho, 
been told specifically how far ¢! 
Control Board intended to clan 
at the beginning. A good many 
items arrived during the first 
December before the Pearl Har 
dent, and were tag ends of consig 
that had been purchased long 
the Price Control Law was ann 
Importers had assumed that they 
be shown leniency under such 
stances. 

As a result of these compli 
Hector McKinnon, who heads t! 
port Commodity Stabilization 
has sent to the cabinet a request 
revolving fund which will be at | 
posal to handle the import sul 
and a list of the three categori 
which it is his intention to diy 
imports. 

e@ Licensed Goods—In the first cat 
as planned by McKinnon, will be 
which for the last year have bx 
lowed to enter Canada only on a 

basis unless they came from |} 
countries. 

The reason for this differentiati: 
Canada’s difficulty in building up 
balances large enough to cover essenti 
imports. With Britain or the Empi 
there was no such problem becai 
the large sales of food, machinen 
defense equipment which the Cana 
were providing as a part of the: 
effort. 

e@ Bonus for Nonessentials?—Includ 
this first category are cocoa, 
liquors, wines, toilet goods, househ 
appliances, certain kinds of furnit 
some fabrics and .wearing apparel, 
many classes of machinery. ‘The qu 
tion worrying the McKinnon Board 
whether, since these items were con 
demned as nonessential under the old 
exchange law, there is any justification 
whatever now for paying a bonus to 
bring them into the country under the 
price ceiling. 

In cases where foreign (meaning 

mostly United States) prices are still as 
low as or even actually lower than the 
Canadian price, or where the Canadian 
duty is large enough to cover the differ- 
ential if the duty is waived, there is no 
worry yet. 
e@ Luxury Category—The second cate- 
gory into which imports are likely to be 
divided covers goods which do not come 
under the price ceiling law. ‘This means 
mostly luxuries. On these items there 1s 
no question of subsidy; Canadian av- 
thorities are quite willing to have such 
imports dry up. 

If the United States had not gone 
into the war and started its own pro- 
gram of luxury curtailment, this m ght 
have been a matter of real concern to 
American manufacturers. As it is, there 
are likely to be few of these product 


ts 
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for export from the United States after 
a few months. 
e lssential Imports—The third category 
will contain a long List of items which | 
Canada must import and which are con- 
sidered essentials. Included in this group 
are coal, cotton, textile products, hides 
and leather, oil, resin and various gums, | 
tea, and coffee. All of them are subject | 
to the domestic price ceiling and on | 
most of them the price in the United 
States is already rising above a level | 
where they can be imported without 
large subsidy payments by the Domin- | 
ion’s Import Commodity Stabilization | 
Corp. 
On coal, the price differential can still 
be handled by remitting a part of the | 
Dominion’s 75¢-a-ton customs duty. On | 
cotton, Ottawa officials had expected 
that the United States might lower its 
export bonus payments sufficiently to 
ease the price differential, but so far 
Washington has refused to cooperate to 
that extent. And hides—most of them 
from Texas or Brazil—are considered a 
No. | essential on which a subsidy will 
definitely have to be paid. 
e Eyes on U. S.—In spite of these compli- 
cations, however, Canadians are cheered | 
this week by indications from Washing- | 
ton that price control legislation in the | 
United States is likely to be speeded | 
since the country went into the war. | 
This will ease Canada’s problem, and | 
remove much of the worry which Ot- | 
tawa felt a month ago when American 
prices continued to soar above the levels 
at which they had been frozen in Can- 
ada and when there seemed little likeli- 
hood of an American price-control law 
before late spring. 


CANADA'S GASOLINE RULES 


OTTAWA — Canadian 
owners must have 1942 license plates 
by New Year’s, but when they go to buy 
them they won’t know how much gaso- 
line they will be able to get after Apr. 1. 
Rationing of supplies starts then and is 
likely to be severe. Authorities are 
frankly planning to make rations so 


automobile | 


small that they will eliminate operation 
of private cars except for essential pur- 
poses. 

Under the new ruling all car owners 
in Canada must register with the oil 
controller. After paying a fee of $1, 
each owner will receive a gasoline license 
and a ration coupon book from the 


provincial automobile license office. Ra- | 


tioning will be by categories, with A, 
the lowest, taking in all nonessential 
driving. Doctors and clergymen will 
have a special rating. Commercial ve- 
hicles will have to prove their normal 
requirements. 

Tourists from the United States will 
have to get — licenses and cou- 
pons but will escape the fee. Their 
ration status will be the same as Cana- 


dians using cars for pleasure. 
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Keep caved 


—for Defence 


America needs all its motor cars this winter. So millions can get to 
their jobs on time, arrive home without delay, secure proper relaxation and rest. 
... Because winter doubles driving accidents, car owners protect themselves 
with Weed American Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains. These are their four sterling 
features: (1) Bar-Reinforcements on links give double the service and double 
the grip. (2) Weedalloy—a stronger, tougher metal. (3) Patented Lever-Lock 
End Hooks—easy to use and positive fastening. (4) Side Chains welded 
and hardened to resist wear on curbs and ruts. Weed Chains are made by the 

American Chain Division# of the American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc., and are one of the 137 essential products we 
build for Industry, Agriculture and Transportation. 


CHAIN BLOCKS —trotteys, Presses 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE —toy-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope 
“Korddless” (Stoiniess Steel) Yacht Rigging 
Aircraft Control Cobles 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —tor 
goroges ond service stations Electric Stee! Castings 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 


SPRINGS—owen Springs ond Units for Mot- HOISTS and CRANES — wright Choin 
tresses, Furniture and Transportation Seating Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


in Englond—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Lid 


Pee 2 SAF 2 2 FT. 


HE CHAIN — weed Tire Choins 
Welded & Weldiess Choin & Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


CABLE —trv-toy Preformed Wire Rope 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 
Tru-Loc Fittings —Trv-Lay Control Cobles 

AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


FENCE. Page Fence, Wire and Rod Products, 
Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


VALVES —tronze, ron ond Stee! — Sree! 
Fittings + d Este Engineering Specioties 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 


CASTINGS — moticabie tron Costings 


BRAKES —tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


CUTTING MACHINES —wer Abrosive 
Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Machines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


In Conade—Dominion Chain Company, Limited - 


IN BUSINESS. FOR 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 
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SAFETY LIGHTING FOR 
DEFENSE PLANTS WITH 


MOLDED Beetle 
REFLECTORS 


Beetle* Safety Reflectors provide the cor- 
rect illumination so necessary for high 
worker efficiency and morale... prevent 
discomfort and fatigue due to eye-strain. 
Lightweight and non-shatterable proper- 
ties, they are easy to install...stand up 
under extreme conditions of service. 

Many types and styles of reflectors 
and fixtures of molded Beetle are avail- 
able. Write for list of suppliers... 


Plastics Division 
50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BEETLE LEADS WITH BETTER LIGHT 


@ AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


METAL, PLASTIC, SUBSTITUTE 


If you are finding it difficult to oMain PLASTIC 
or METAL for your products perhaps maple or 
other hard wood will prove an acceptable substi- 
tute. We have the facilities and materials. 


GILBERT SALES CO. — 20 East 12th St., New York City 


Representing Vermont Wood Fabricators 


SEASONED ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Advertising manager with long experience as 
copy writer, visualizer, supervisor of adver- 
tising departments. Has bought millions of 
dollars’ worth of newspaper, business paper 
and general magazine space and produced 
and supervised car loads of direct mail. Pre- 
fer connection around New York or Boston 
with manufacturer selling to industry or 
agency handling industrial accounts. Box 


P.W.-310. 


le i ee ne] 
Want to 


SAVE TIME? 


If you could cover about every state in 
the Union and average 7 calls per day, 
5 days a week for the usual 250 —a 
days in a year, it would take over 
years to personally call on the 117,000 
contacts you can make through an adver- 
tisement in the “clues” column of one 
issue of Business Week. 


The “clues” column (non-display adver- 
tising) saves valuable time when u 
have business, product, plant, or employ- 
ment opportunities to offer Management 
Men who are seeking them. 


“clues” ads for the January 3 issue should 
be received by December, 29. The rates: 
only 50 cents a word—SS minimum. 
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‘been eliminated 


MARKETING 


| Poster Problem 


Many headaches have 
in outdoor 
advertising business, but now 


| there’s one in North Carolina. 


Throughout North Carolina during 
the past couple of weeks, crews with 
pick, axe and torch have been eradicat- 
ing something like 60,000 roadside signs 


| by order of the State Highway Com- 
mission. 


On the contention that advertise- 
ments of this type are a safety hazard, 


| the commission has decreed (1) that no 
| sign may be located within 50 ft. of the 
_ middle of a-state highway, and (2) that 
' not more than one sign may be placed 


on property advertising it as being for 
sale. Signs identifying a place of busi- 
ness are exempt, and signs located on 


| leased land may remain in violation of 


the ordinance until Nov. 1, 1942, but 
otherwise the cleanup is thorough and 
complete. 


_ @ Local Action Foreseen—W hat'’s plainly 


in the cards now is that many a munici- 
pality will imitate the state, and begin 


putting restrictions on signs coming 
| within local jurisdiction. This process is 


expected to keep revolving until some- 


_ body in the signboard fraternity tries to 
| stop it via a state supreme court in- 
| junction. 


That “somebody,” however, won’t be 
the Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica (trade association encompassing 90% 
of all standard outdoor advertising facili- 
ties), for the simple reason that Outdoor 
Advertising feels its members aren’t in- 


| volved. The association says their post- 


ers conform to all laws and ordin 
that they shouldn’t be confuse: 
the unorthodox elements whos¢ 

skelter product has been the targ 
North Carolina’s picks and torch: 

Crusades of the North Carolina 
are not particularly infrequent, but 
drive is unique in that elsewhere th: 
clouds have pretty well quieted 
such activities. Women’s clubs an 
National Roadside Council, form« 
1923, have usually stimulated ant 
agitation. But lately they've eased 
bit. The Red Cross, war relief, and 
lar activities are preoccupying thei 
tention. 
© Poster Industry’s Argument—F urt 
more, the top stratum of the poste 
dustry argues that standardization 
better locations have removed the } 
for complaints. The crusaders, in ti 
flatly say this argument is suspect si 
as they're concerned. But they d 
deny that solidarity has made the 
dustry less of a pushover. 

Posters are one of the oldest medium 
in advertising history, and the American 
branch of the family tree showed an 
early affinity for circuses, traveling 
shows, and theatricals of all kinds. But 
as with most media, the modern, statis 
tically-refined use of it is a post-World 
War product—virtually a product of the 
last decade. 

@ Outdoor Advertising, Inc.—What hap- 
pened in 1931 was that 90% of the na 
tion’s 1,200 “plant operators” (represent 
ing something like 300,000 “stands” 
banded together to form Outdoor Ad 
vertising, Inc. Purpose of this organiza 
tion was to cut down on advertisers’ 
headaches in choosing locations sprawled 
through 17,000 communities. O.A.I. 
members don’t pay any set fees for 
O.A.I.’s sales and promotional services; 


September, 1939. 98.4 100.3 
December 94.9 101.3 
November, 1940.. 95.9 101.6 
97.3 101.6 
97.8 100.7 


100.6 102.4 
102.1 102.8 
105.9 103.3 
106.7 
108.0 
110.8 
111.6 


106.9 
110.8 
112.8 
114.4 


i 
September 
fee 
November 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing Rent tricity 
104.4 98.6 101.1 101.1 100.6 
104.4 99.9 
104.7 100.3 
104.9 
105.0 
97.9 100.4 105.1 
98.4 102.1 105.1 
105.4 101.0 102.4 102.2 102.2 
105.7 101.1 103.2 102.5 102.9 
105.8 
104.8 106.1 102.3 
106.3 103.2 108.9 104.0 106.2 
106.8 
107.5 
107.9 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39=100. 


Fuel, Jce, House Total 
& Elec- Furn Cost of 
ishings Misc. Living 


100.9 99.6 
100.6 101.7 100.1 
100.7 100.4 101.8 100.7 
100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 
100.6 100.4 101.9 100.8 
100.7 101.6 101.9 101.2 


102.7 


101.4 105.3 103.3 104.6 
107.4 103.7 105.3 


112.0. 105.0 108.1 
114.9 107.0 109.4 
115.8 107.1 110.2 


103.7 
104.0 
104.0 
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ins'ead they reimburse the organization 
with 5% of their national advertising 
revenue. O.A.I. does not concern itself 
wih problems which more properly fall 
within the purview of the industry’s 
tra le association, the Outdoor Advertis- 
inc Assn. of America. 

(his unified effort has helped stand- 
ardization a lot. So has the formation of 
the Trafic Audit Bureau. 

e Measures Circulation—T.A.B.’s func- 
tion is to measure the circulation of 24- 
sheet “stands.” It is a nonprofit, co- 
operative venture whose directors and 
othcers are drawn from the American 


Association of Advertising Agencies, the | 


Association of National Advertisers, and 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. Because its measurement yard- 
sticks take into account such factors as 
trafhe speed, visibility, etc. (BW—Mar. 
2?'40,p25), many an operator has been 
provided with the tools for improving 
his medium. As a result, T.A.B. claims 
that between 1935 and 1939 the net ad- 
vertising circulation per average “‘stand”’ 
increased 13.2%. 

e Slump, Then Rebound—Both O.A.1. 
and T.A.B.—formed in depression times 
—helped cushion the industry from a 
four-year dull period which set in with 
1933. Subsequently, according to figures 
compiled by L. D. H. Weld (research 
director of McCann-Erickson), business 


has gained even more momentum. In | 
1933, national outdoor advertising rev- | 


enue came to an estimated $30,000,000. | 
Last year it was $50,000,000. Through | 


October of this year, it was running 
around 7% ahead of 1940. 

What's significant to the outdoor peo- 
ple about this upturn is that soft drinks, 


beer, food, tobacco, and soap are factors | 


in it. In other words, posters are no 
longer as dependent on “hard goods” ad- 
vertising as they once were. “Soft goods” 


play an increasingly important rdle, offer | 


a safety factor when times get tough. 
¢ Supermarket Factor—No small aid in 


this direction has been the growth of su- | 


permarkets. Because these grocery giants 
frequently are located in outlying dis- 


tricts, accessible mainly to auto owners, | 


the poster fraternity has benefited from 


advertisers who took the supermarket | 


trafic situation into consideration. 


STANDARDS MERGER 


Announcement that the American | 


Standards Assn. has been actively con- 
sidering taking over the now-dormant 
Institute of Standards was a gossip-pro- 
voking sidelight of the recent annual 
luncheon meeting of A.S.A. members. 
It has been well known that such a 
merger was in the works (BW—Jun.14 


'41,p53), but heretofore all concerned | 


have stoutly denied it. 

Plan has been for the Institute—the 
manufacturer-consumer-publisher-testing 
laboratory launched over a year ago by 
McCall’s magazine—to join the A.S.A. 
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Only a few short years ago American Ship- 
building was dying of strangulation. Many 
yards were closed, others operating with 
skeleton forces. Output in 1935 dropped to 
its lowest since 1908 ...some 122,000 tons. 


Then something happened. Congress con- 
sidered legislation for a revitalized Merchant 
Marine. Major oil companies let contracts 
for 29 sea-going tankers. The Navy started 
building up to Treaty strength. The year 
ended with tonnage under construction up 
64%. By 1938 output was tripled! 


But that was just a start. The industry led 
by the Maritime Commission adopted many 
innovations. Single-operation workers were 
trained in a few weeks ... whole sections of 
hulls welded together and delivered to the 
yards ready for assembly .. . new ship ways 
built at one-tenth the cost of old ones. By 
1939 American Shipbuilding was set for big 
expansion without the waste and delays of 
World War I. 


In 1940 tonnage built topped three-quarters 
of a million . . . with four million tons under 
construction at the close of the year! 


Action this year has been fast and furious. 
Contracts for 200 large cargo vessels were 
let by March, for 227 more by May, and 541 
more were authorized in August. Output 
next year will be greater than 1917-18 
combined. And between July Ist this year 
and December 1943 we will place in opera- 
tion 1153 new ships of 12,400,000 tons! 


In this great and continuing record of the 
American Shipbuilding Industry, International 
Nickel is proud to participate. Strong, 
tough, corrosion-resistant INCO Nickel 
Alloys used in the marine and other impor- 
tant fields are contributing to the arming 
and supply of our fighting forces. 


* 


The “‘K’’ Monel shaft 

in this Heliquad rotary 

displacement shaft for 

high capacity marine 
Service 15 typt 
cal of the hun 
dreds of tough 
marine jobs 
handled by 
INCO Nickel 
Alloys. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. - 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
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SOLAR HOUSES 


Half a dozen “solar houses,” built or 
building, now occupy one street in 
suburban Glenview, Ill. (above), 


where a year ago the first of the kind 
was built by Re: il Estate Dealer How- 
ard M. Sloan for his own home, from 


plans by Chicago Architect George 
Fred Keck (BW—Oct.5’40,p20). The 
houses have in common only the solar- 


heat device. This consists of building 
the house with huge expanses of plate 
glass on the south, with eave projec- 
tions so computed that they admit all 
direct south rays during the cold 
months, exclude these in months 
when the sun is high and heating no 
problem. The new idea has caught on. 
Besides the half dozen houses in 
Sloan’s subdivision, Keck has several 
others going up in the Chicago area. 


Big selling point is showing Sk 
advance estimate for heating 
house, as submitted by Public Ser 
Co. of Northern Illinois, and contr.st 
ing this with a transcript of his ac 
count for last winter. The utility 
mated $225 as his gas bill to maintain 
the house at 70 deg. 24 hours a day 
from September 15 to June 15. Actu- 
ally, Sloan made it on $160.25 worth 
of gas, a saving of about 29%. 


with the purpose of extending its con- 
sumer-goods activities, probably issuing 
a seal of certification or approval. Indi- 
cations are that, after being duly con- 
sidered by a committee made up of 
manufacturers, trade-association execu- 
tives, and advertising men, the merger 
proposal has been indefinitely shelved. 


Tea on Firing Line 


Trade divided on probable 
effect of war on U.S. market. 
What happens to Singapore may 
be expected to provide answer. 


From the manner in which suburban 
and small-town grocers last week started 
skyrocketing the price of tea, it looked 
as though that commodity (along with 
sugar) might be one of the few major 
food items to suffer in a war not calcu- 
lated to affect food supplies on the whole. 
@ Differences of Opinion—That tea ac- 
tually stands a good chance of becom- 
ing scarce is a distinct possibility. But 
the future is so intertwined with the 
fortunes of war that manufacturers, as 
well as grocers, don’t seem to see eye 
to eve on what’s ahead. Lipton, for in- 
stance, canceled its network radio pro- 
gram within the past couple of days. 
Tender Leaf (Standard Brands), on the 
other hand, not only renewed its show 
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for another year, but even added some 
more stations to the hookup. 

As things stand now, the shippers 

estimate that they have 40,000,000 Ib. 
of imports in stock. That’s about a 
five-month supply. However, nobody 
knows what {wal the grocers and 
wholesalers are in. It is figured, though, 
that the grocers stocked up plenty, and 
that even if all imports were cut off, 
the retailers might coast along as much 
as a year without any serious trouble. 
@ What Japan Can Do—Japan, of 
course, is the X in the equation for the 
future. From the U. S. standpoint, Nip- 
pon doesn’t figure as a supplier of tea, 
but it might seriously interfere with 
supplies from India, Ceylon, Java and 
Sumatra. The latter four countries grow 
“black” tea, which is the current U. S. 
favorite. Japan and its dominated areas 
grow “green” tea. While “green” was 
once the big factor in tea sales (in 1917 
it accounted for considerably more than 
half of imports), it has latterly dropped 
off to nothing. In the fiscal year of 
1940-41, it made up only 20% of im- 
ports, and since the freezing of Japanese 
credits last July it simply disappeared. 

Tea is not the factor in the U. S. diet 
that coffee is—imports of the latter (in 
pounds) are roughly 20 times as great 
as tea imports—but sales have had an 
upward tilt since 1930. In that year, 
imports were 87,025,000 Ib. In the 
1939-40 fiscal year, they were 102,460,- 
000 Ib. Often referred to by consumer 


groups as the “poor man’s beverage 
tea can be stretched to yield 200 « 

per pound. At that rate, the per ca; ita 
consumption in the U.S. comes out to 
something like 150 cups. 

@ Tea Bureau—To boost this rate still 
higher, the tea growers and shippers in 
1937 organized the Tea Bureau as a 
merchandising and promotional effort. 
Concurrently the makers of the bigger 
brands also added to their publicity and 
advertising, notably Lipton, Salada, ‘Tet- 
ley, White Rose (Seeman Bros.), A. & P., 
Tea House (McCormick), Tender Leaf 
(Standard Brands), and Maxwell House 
(General Foods). 

Whether the improving sales picture 
is now to be wiped out by war (as the 
panicky element supposes) or merely 
smudged a bit (as the optimists believe) 
remains to be seen. Benjamin Wood, 
managing director of the Tea Bureau, 
has summed up that organization’s 
view thus: “Fortunes of war are unpre- 
dictable. . . . but there is no reason to 
believe that shipments will not con- 
tinue to be made, as they have during 
the past two years by the varying ship- 
ping routes available.” 

@ Singapore Is Key—That tea can come 
in along with all-important cargoes of 
rubber and tin is a perfectly feasible 
plan from the shipping angle. But the 
key to the Far Eastern shipping situa- 
tion is Singapore. Hence, it may well 
be that tea’s fate is in the hands of 
the nation which loves it best—England. 
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Citrus Indictments 


Important fruit auctions 
in East and Middle West are 
named along with California and 
florida growers’ exchanges. 


For several weeks, the wg, og et 
of Justice Antitrust Division has been 
feeding to a federal grand jury at Los 
Angeles the results of investigations into 
citrus marketing methods, including a 
dozen or so fruit auction operations in 
the Middle West and East (BW—Dec. 
641,p8). Last week the grand jury re- 
tuned Sherman Act indictments against 
the California Fruit Growers Sater 
Sunkist), the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
ten fruit auction firms, one auction asso- 
cation, and 23 individuals connected 
with these groups. 

Scope of Charges—The defendants are 
charged with conspiring to control the 
method of sale as well as the price of 
citrus and deciduous fruits. Auctions 
indicted include those in Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. 

The case promises to be one of most 
pectacular and important yet under- 
taken by Assistant Attorney General 
(hurman Arnold and his staff, not only 
because it involves one of the most suc- 
cessful marketing cooperatives, Sunkist, 


but because the — Di Giorgio Fruit 


Corp., “world’s largest,” is said to be 
directly or indirectly interested in most 
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1,000,000 A DAY 


Public response to the U.S. Savings 
Bond drive has taken such a jump 
since the declaration of war that the 
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of the fruit auctions against which in- 
dictments have been returned. 

A Federal Trade Commission study 
issued in 1937 reported that Di Giorgio 
was financially interested in at least five 
of the nation’s fruit auctions (New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more) and that “in at least three cases 
the extent of interest is large.” 


BAKERS SENTENCED 


The Antitrust Division’s suit against 
1] large bakers of bread in the Middle 
Atlantic area on charges of price-fixing 
(BW-—Jan.18’41,p42) wound up for five 
firms and seven individuals last week 
with fines of $35,500. Sentence was im- 
posed by the U.S. District Court in Phil- 
adelphia after the five—Freihofer Baking, 
William Freihofer Baking, Ward, Hazle- 
ton, and Fisher—changed a not guilty 
plea to nolo contendere. Three other 
firms—General Baking, Continental, and 
Capitol Bakers, plus 12 more individ- 
uals, have entered a similar plea and will 
be sentenced on Jan. 5. The remaining 
three firms—Parkway, Dugan, and Hu- 
ber—have pleaded not guilty and will go 
on trial next month along with eight 
individuals. 

The bakery suit was the opening gun 
in the Antitrust Division’s drive against 
the food industry, launched just about a 
year ago. Subsequently this campaign 
has grown to encompass meat, milk, 
cheese, butter and eggs, canned fruits 
and vegetables, dried fruits, fish, beer, 
cranberries, as well as wholesale grocers, 
wholesale tobacco and candy distribu- 
tors, and retail grocers. 
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Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington has gone on a 24-hr. 
shift; and the Bureau’s Defense Bond 
Division (above) is turning them out 
at the rate of 1,000,000 bonds a day. 


C.M.O. RETAIL CHAIN 


Indications are that Chicago Mail 
Order Co. is not only going ahead to 
build its projected chain of super-service 
order ofhces (BW —Sep.27'41,p63) but 
also is preparing to open a chain of 
stores with retail stocks for spot deliver 
ies. ‘The company is making no an- 
nouncements, but has quietly been 
setting up and tearing down assorted 
displays or planning purposes. 

For instance, only last week eight 
show windows, that had been trimmed 
for brasshats to study were dismantled. 
Four windows displayed C.M.O.’s high- 
end merchandise in a pretentious Man- 
hattan manner. Opposite each was a 
window of the next lower range of 
C.M.O. goods, displayed as they would 
be in a prosperous county-seat town. 

Another recent exhibit compared the 
firm’s mail-order catalog prices with 
prices prevailing in retail stores. ‘These 
values so surprised President Edgar L. 
Schnadig that he invited employees to 
take a look during the noon hours of 
one week. House sales to them jumped 
immediately. 


SPIEGEL SEEKS CASH SALES 


Like many another retailer, Spiegel, 
Inc., the nation’s third largest mail-order 
house and the only big one that does 
most of its selling on time, found that 
the Federal Reserve Board’s credit curbs 
took a hefty bite out of its business. In 
fact, Spiegel was so affected by the credit 
regulations that a couple of months ago 
it sought to stimulate trade by offering 
catalog holders an ironclad guarantee 
that no prices in its winter catalog would 
be raised until the first of the year 
(BW —Oct.25'41,p44). 

This week Spiegel took a far more 
drastic step to relieve itself of some of 
the embarrassment of its credit business. 
Modie Spiegel, Jr., president, announced 
that the company would depart from its 
time-honored practice and slap a carry- 
ing charge on credit orders, beginning 
Jan. 18, 1942. Spiegel’s spring and sum- 
mer catalog, mailed then, will list prices 
on a cash basis, announce the amount of 
the carrying charge. 

Spiegel’s will still differ from other 
mail-order houses in one respect: Pay- 
ment on purchases will be due after cus- 
tomers have received and inspected mer- 
chandise, not when the order is mailed 
in. Spiegel will continue to refuse orders 


under $5. 


YOUR FOOD DOLLAR 


The National Consumer-Retailer 
Council (BW —Dec.13’41,p30) has is- 
sued a pamphlet, “You and Your Food 
Dollar,” designed to clear the grocer 
of blame for rising prices and to advise 
consumers on cutting their food bills. 
Some 500,000 copies are being distrib- 
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THE QUARTERLY MARKET OUTLOOK___ 


As America accelerates its all-out war effort, two in- 
fluences—arms and priorities—emerge as the major deter- 
minants of regional income prospects during the first 


quarter of 1942 


Priorities dislocations will continue to mount in auto- 
mobile, household appliance, tire, and other durable 
civilian-goods centers, especially in the Chicago and 
Cleveland Reserve districts. And even the “soft” goods 
cities and towns in the New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia districts, may feel the pinch of shortages. Wool 
and leather imports, as well as those of silk, may be re- 
duced; and paper, cotton textile, and other nondurable 
lines are operating at virtual capacity, with machinery 


(Key to Regional Income Indexes, 1935-37 = 100: 


DISTRICT 1— BOSTON 


duration.” 


for the purposes of expansion unobtainable “for 


The drive for 168-hours-per-week plant operations 


act as an immediate employment stimulant, especial] 


—————J United States; 
DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK 


the many war-production areas along both coasts. | 
the heavy awards for new arms plants now in prospect 
apt to go mostly to interior regions—to both the pri 
ties-hit cities and to centers in the Kansas City, St. Ly 
and other areas. 
Southern Reserve districts—Richmond, Atlanta, Da 
~are likely to cash in again on their climate as the 
cipal locale for the many new camps and bases wh 
will be needed for the enlarged Army. This will sust 
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War pulls the New England economy in 
two directions at Woolen and 
shoe operations may suffer from lack of 
imported raw materials; more, shortages 
of machinery, rubber, metals, etc. are 
apt to limit civilian goods production 
generally in the Boston, Providence-Fall 
River New Bedford, and other eastern 
industrial centers. But, employment in 
armament work, especially in Connecti 
cut, western Massachusetts, and at coastal 
points, is likely to benefit from the 
current drive for around-the-clock opera- 
tions. On the whole, the income of 
the district should run above average. 


once 


DISTRICT 4— CLEVELAND 


1937, 1938 1939 1940 1941 


With civilian goods dislocations at a 
minimum, payrolls are due to rise almost 
uninterruptedly in the district’s major 
armament-producing areas — Buffalo, 
Rochester, Schenectady, and other up 
state New York cities and towns; north- 
ern New Jersey communities—Paterson, 
Kearny, Harrison, etc.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; and Bethpage-Farmingdale, L. I. 
Purchasing power m New York City, 
however, will continue to lag. Apparel 
manufacturing is near capacity; white 
collar employment is customarily stable; 
and the war stimulus is limited: at pres- 
ent to shipping and a few arms plants. 


DISTRICT 5— RICHMOND 
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1937, 1938 1939 1940 1941 


District tendencies are mixed. ‘The 
celeration of shipbuilding, ordnance, a1 
other arms work is a spur to Philadelp! 
and surrounding towns. Other industr 
regions, such as York, Williamsport, an 
Berwick also will record big payroll gain 
But silk and metal shortages are apt t 
cause dislocations in consumer-good 
plants—hosiery, auto-assembly, etc. Fur 
ther, now that the oil scare has subside: 
anthracite mining is in a lull. The con 
sequence is that income gains around 
Scranton-W ilkes-Barre and Reading ar 
apt to lag behind the rising trend in the 
district as a whole. , 


DISTRICT 6— ATLANTA 
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Longer-term prospects, based on arms 
work, rank high. But during the com 
ing few months, adjustments will be 
necessary in Akron, Toledo, Dayton, 
Mansfield, and other industrial centers, in 
which auto parts, tires, appliances, and 
similar non-defense production predomi 
nate. Cleveland and Cincinnati will be 
less hard-hit, and in some cities—such as 
Canton, Columbus, Sanduskvy—arms 
acceleration will outweigh priorities dis 
locations. Market potentials in the Pitts 
burgh Youngstown-Wheeling area, based 
largely on coal, steel, and other heavy- 
goods payrolls, are high 
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Continued income expansion is likely in 
the Baltimore, Washington, Hampton 
Roads, and Kanawha Valley (W.Va.) 
defense areas, and in a few other scat- 
tered towns, in the northern part of this 
district. Arms work in the Carolinas is 
limited—to Badin, Wilmington, Charles 
ton, etc. However, a good many new 
cantonments are to be built, and retail 
trade near the camp sites will boom. Ex 
cept for the tobacco-growing (and manu 
facturing) northern part of North 
Carolina, most rural areas in the district 
have not fared too well. For the district, 
prospects are about average. 


1937, 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Army camp construction will be a help 
ful income factor in Georgia, Florida, and 
Louisiana in coming months. For al 
though payroll gains are apt to run up 
sharply in arms areas in Alabama 
and Tennessee (BW—Nov.22'41,p50), 
operations in nondefense industries— 
textiles, lumber, paper, etc.—will be 
limited by capacity. Furthermore, farm 
income in most sections 1s apt to con 
tinue only “fair”; southern Mississippi, 
with its unusually high cotton receipts 
last autumn, constitutes the exception. 
Prospects for Florida’s tourist season are 
not overbright. 
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construction and lumbering employment, and the influx 
of soldiers will lift retail pa at and near the camp sites 
(BW—Dec.20’41,p42). 

Weather permitting, most agricultural areas are likely 
to do well. Receipts carried over from the autumn’s peak 
marketings will Sosy rural sales in cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, and other crop-growing sections, and to meet war 
needs, livestock and dairy production is continuously in- 
creasing. More, prices are favorable, and agricultural mar- 
ketings, in view of the much-enlarged war demand, 
should advance. 


| _A GUIDE TO REGIONAL SALES TRENDS 


Week Regional Income Indexes (November figures pre- 
liminary, October revised) show: 


District November October WNov., 1940 
United States 140.6 138.8 118.3 
District I—Boston 136.1 134.8 113.8 
District 2—New York ..__............ 131.6 128.6 113.8 
District 3—Philadelphia _.......... 133.4 132.0 115.2 
District 4—Cleveland ............. 145.2 143.1 121.0 
District 5—Richmond 153.2 151.7 126.0 
District 6—Atlanta . _............ 143.7 143.1 119.8 
District 7—Chicago ................ 141.3 139.8 122.2 
District 8—St. Louis __........... 146.4 144.2 116.1 
District 9—Minneapolis ............ 133.3 133.2 142.1 
District |\0—Kansas City . owes 127.5 127.0 106.8 
.. 2 Serre 149.7 147.1 124.0 
District 12—San Francisco ........... 152.8 150.4 123.8 
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Income gains over a year ago vary, however, from dis- 
trict to district, as the map-charts and the latest Business 
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This Reserve district will bear the brunt 
of the nation’s priorities layoffs over the 
next few months. Auto centers in Michi- 
gan and elsewhere will be especially hard- 
hit, and farm-machinery, metal-furniture, 
and other civilian goods production in 
many district cities will also be curtailed. 
Ultimately, acceleration of the arms in- 
dustries will counteract these dislocations, 
and in some cities and towns, payrolls 
will boom during the winter (BW— 
Dec.6'41,p90). Agricultural income, from 
the dairy and livestock states of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, will 
continue to rise. 
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Continued better-than-average gains are 
in prospect here. Arms awards recently 
have been mounting—not only in the 
St. Louis, Louisville, and Memphis areas, 
but also in Arkansas towns. Cotton in- 
come in the southern half of the district 
has been excellent and livestock and 
tobacco receipts in the north have lifted 
tural sales gains above those of the 
nation. However, shortages of materials 
may hit some metal-working and shoe 
towns in the north; coal and oil out- 
ee has been only stable, and the weather 
as not been uniformly favorable in all 
agricultural areas. 


DISTRICT 11— DALLAS 
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Payrolls are due to rise somewhat at 
Montana copper and Minnesota iron 
mines, and in Duluth-Superior and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, where war production 
is accelerating modestly. Farm income, 
based largely on livestock and dairy re- 
ceipts, is msing. However, aside from 
North Dakota and other wheat-growing 
sections where income has been lifted 
sharply by bumper autumn returns, rural 
sales potentials are not up to those in 
the armament centers. Smaller factory 
towns situated in the eastern part of the 
Reserve district are not, for the most 
part, especially promising. 


DISTRICT 12— SAN FRANCISCO 
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The arms stimulus to urban payrolls 
and retail sales is now assuming primary 
importance, particularly in Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo., Omaha and Wahoo, 
Neb.; Wichita and Parsons, Kan.; Tulsa 
and Choteau, Okla., and the Kansas City 
area. Income from dairy, hog, cattle, and 
other livestock products is increasing, 
too, although rural sales gains have gen- 
erally not been quite up to the national 
average, except in winter-wheat Kansas 
and cotton-growing Oklahoma. But from 
now on, good prices for farm products 
and increasing national defense contracts 
are apt to produce outstanding gains. 


PUUTS CUUEVI EUETT) VTE ET UPTereserert? 

1937, 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Recent income gains in this southwestern 
area have been above average (chart 
above), and prospects are especially 
bright. Many additional army camps and 
bases are to be built here, and arms 
awards have been mounting. Payrolls are 
now increasing rapidly in the Houston- 
Beaumont and Dallas-Ft. Worth areas, 
and at other east Texas farm sites. Cot- 
ton receipts, despite crop losses, have 
been up in most eastern parts of the 
district, and livestock income, in the 
western sections, has been excellent. 
Farm returns in the Amarillo-Abilene- 


Lubbock area have been outstanding. 


Povrrerver’ rn 

1937. 1938 1939 1940 1941 
As new aircraft, shipbuilding, and basic 
metal facilities, already authorized, come 
into operation, payrolls will continue to 
soar in the Seattle-Tacoma, Portland- 
Vancouver, San Francisco-Oakland, and 
Los Angeles-San Diego industrial areas 
along the coast, and also at inland Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Las Vegas, Nev. Income from the dis- 
trict’s diversified farm products—live- 
stock products, fruits and vegetables, etc. 
—is also continuously rising. But rural 
sales gains have rot been up to the ex- 
ceptional standard of citics and towns 
working for defense. 


Quarterly district-by-district analyses of regional sales 
and income prospects follow under the 12-map charts. 
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uted by such big chains as the Grand 
Union Co., First National Stores, Colo- 
nial Stores, and Economy Stores. 

‘The council’s three consumer mem- 
ber groups—the General Federation, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association—had a hand in pre- 
paring the pamphlet. One recommen- 
dation is that consumers buy by grades 
where possible. This is coupled with 
the advice that Grade C is just as nutri- 
tious and wholesome as Grade A or B. 

Because of its stress on grades, the 
pamphlet ties right in with the grade 
and informative labeling program of the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
worked out in cooperation -with the 
council (BW—Nov.30'41,p27). It is also 
taken as evidence that the council is 
succeeding in its four-year campaign to 
improve retailer-consumer relations. 

Some national manufacturers now 
wonder whether this success may not be 
at their expense, whether absolving the 
ictailer may not shift blame to the pro- 
ducer. Morcover, the manufacturers are 
not overlooking the fact that big retailers 
are the principal purveyors of private 
brands. 


RAYON WIPING CLOTHS 


Wiping cloths for Army and Navy 
binoculars and other high-grade optical 
glassware and lenses used by the mili- 
tary are now being made from a spun 
rayon fabric originally developed by 
American Viscose Corp. for babies’ 
diapers 

It all started last summer when Bausch 
& Lomb asked American Viscose to 
work on a suitable rayon wiping cloth— 
soft, absorbent, lint free. After months 
of trial and error, American Viscose 
found the desired properties in a spun 
rayon material it already had developed 
as a highgrade diaper fabric. The diaper 
manufacturer, Millville Manufacturing 
Co., of Millville, N. J., now has a vol- 
ume sideline in optical cloths. 


CONSERVING PACKAGING 


Retailers who are looking about for 
ways and means of conserving packaging 
materials (BW—Nov.15'41,p57) may 
find some helpful hints in a study just 
completed by the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Research Bureau for Retail 
‘Traiming. ‘The Research Bureau has in- 
vestigated the salvage techniques of 20 
leading department stores—including, for 
example, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Gimbel Bros., New York and 
Philadelphia; and the May Co., Cleve- 
land—and condensed them into an 18- 
page booklet 

An interesting finding: four big stores 
that were able to estimate net dollar 
savings from salvage activities figured 
them variously between $6,000 and 
$25,000 per year. 
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Intensified campaign for 
simplification, salvage, specifi- 
cation, and substitution set up 
by Conservation Bureau. 


Watch for a succession of quick 
moves toward intensive conservation 
programs for all the materials of indus- 
try. As the nation plunges into an all- 
out war economy, elimination of waste 
becomes a mainstay of the military 
forces. Beyond that, it becomes the 
chance-of-life for companies that can’t 
change over to production of essentials. 

Three weeks ago OPM’s Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation was in danger of 
becoming just another bureau. There 
was the friendly policy of advocating 
substitutions to which industry re- 
sponded with friendliness—but impassiv- 
ity. War seemed distant; stockpiles were 
growing. There were, it is true, some 
pinches in rubber and tin, but these were 
artificial pinches caused by stockpiling. 

But, with the declaration of war, 
the Conservation Bureau’s administra- 
tor, Lessing J. Rosenwald, and _ his 
deputy, Paul J. Cabot, went into action. 
They sought and secured a delimitation 
and redefinition of powers between 


their own and overlapping juri 
Upshot is a revitalized Burea 
dustrial Conservation. 
e 4S Setup—There now en 
main branches: Salvage, Simplit 
Specification, and Substitution 
age is further subdivided into 
tions, general and industrial. 
housed in old Temporary B 
“E”’, 4th St. and the Mall. 

Note the address and set-) 
fully, for the bureau will sh 
“suggestions” and “requests” t 
try in an accelerating drumfix 
in particular something new h 
added. While the bureau will « 
to deal with industry on a “vy 
basis,” there is now a gent 
understanding with OPM’s P 
Division, viz.: Where there 
doubt in the minds of bureau 
that a manufacturer is trying | 
substitute for critical material 
feeling he is not simplifying his | 
priorities requests will go to C 
tion for review, suggestion, and 
© More State Drives—The Genera! \ 
tion of the Salvage Branch, under Her- 
bert L. Gutterson, is hurling itself int 
a state-by-state program to enlist ever 
home, hotel, farm, hospital, store and 
small industrial plant in the “war on 
waste.” So important is quick and 
thorough reclamation of all critical ma 
terials—metals, waste paper, rubber, f 


SALVAGE 


Like many another wartime activity, 
the waste-paper collection drive just 
getting under way in the U.S. is based 


on one already so well established in 
England that even Buckingham Pal 
ace (above) is no longer asked to pat- 
ticipate for the publicity, but is only 
one of the collectors’ regular stop 
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s, bones, what-have-you—that the re- 
cent test in Maryland is being imme, 
diately followed by full-scale campaigns 
in the District of Columbia, New York 
State, Connecticut, New Jersey, Florida. 


Original idea was to wait and see | 
how state, local, city, and village com- | 
would work in Maryland | 


mittees, etc., 
before spreading out. Now, however, 
citizens of other states will be shown 
how they can cooperate—and be paid 
for their trouble if they wish—through 
established waste-material channels. 
Under George Weymouth, the In- 
dustrial Salvage Section will concen- 
trate on large and middle-sized indus- 
trial concerns. Though the executives 
of most big-time industries have long 
appreciated and practised the econom- 
ics of salvage, many must yet be edu- 
cated to the fact that secondary or 
waste materials account for a third of 
our annual supplies of steel and copper 
and a fifth of our aluminum, that they 
must be reclaimed. 
e Shifting of Authority—In the now 
definite appointment of Dr. E. W. Ely 
as chief of the Simplification Branch, 
Mr. Rosenwald believes that he will 
be “cashing in on the doctor's 20 


years’ experience as the head of The | 


Bureau of Standards’ Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, and adding the OPM 
touch.” OPA’s Consumer 5 


dardize certain consumer goods, but it 
seems Clear that simplification—the elim- 
ination of frills—will all be transferred to 
the Conservation Bureau. 

It is evident that Dr. Ely’s thinking 
does not run toward standard lines of 
automobiles, washing machines, pa- 
jamas, etc., all made to the same pat- 
terns and specifications by all makers. 
It will be ore to the point, he be- 
lieves, for washing-machine makers to 
get together on an analysis of common 
component parts like bolts and nuts, 
angle iron, casters, and other fitments. 
® Helping Suppliers—If a dozen or more 
makers find they are using a couple of 
dozen different types and sizes of bolts 
where a half dozen would take care 
of them all, they will be better off; so 
will the boltmakers and steel producers. 

Any individual manufacturer can 
simplify to his heart’s content, but 
groups of two or more manufacturers 
will be well advised not to embark on 
industry-wide defrilling—and thus pos- 
sible falling athwart the antitrust laws 
—without consulting Washington (BW 
—Noy.22’41,p18). The Simplification 
Branch does not propose to call manu- 
facturers to Washington for endless 
meetings, prefers rather to handle all 
work possible by correspondence. Write 
or wire before you appear. 
¢ Army and Navy Set Right—The Spe- 
cification Branch, under C. L. Warwick, 
had as its first job trimming down the 
use of critical materials and the quest for 
substitutions in government specifica- 
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ivision may | 
continue a portion of its effort to stan- | 


Save rime. ‘SPACE-MONEY 


with PEN DAFLE X* 
The Filing System With 
the Hanging Folders 


Pendaflex folders completely eliminate 7 
distinct filing motions. Filing becomes easy, 
pleasant work, and is fully 20% faster. That 
means a saving of $200 per year, per file 
clerk! Yes, it's easy enough to see why 
Pendaflex pays for itself—is no luxury but 
proven economy! And all because Pendaflex 
uses a new filing principle. Folders HANG 
in the File. Selection is VISUAL — not 


PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS HANG 
ON FRAME 


SLANT TASS 
(CELLULOID) 
ADJUSTABLE 
TO ANY 
Za POSITION 
——_~ 


— 


EVERY FOLDER 
WILL EXPAND 
UP TO 14/0" 


MANUAL. Nopushingand 


digging tolocate the folder 
you want. Every tab al- 
ways in plain view. Sim- 
ple. Inexpensive. No new 
files required. Frame is 
simply placed in drawer 
and Folders hung in place. 
See Pendaflex at your Of- 
fice Supply Dealer. Write 


FILING IS A CINCH 
SINCE THE BOSS 
PUT IN 
PENDAFLEX 


| today forPendaflex leaflet. 


OXFORD FILING 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
335 Morgan Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PENDAFLEX* 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


PENDAFLEX 
ELIMINATES THESE 
7 FILING MOTIONS 
1. No follower block to 
loosen. 


2. No fingering through 
half concealed folder tabs. 


3. No two-handed pushing 
open of a V working space. 


4. No reaching to the bot- 
tom of that V to open it for 
return of folder. 


5. No pushing folder down 
into place. 


6. No tightening of the fol- 
lower block. 


7. No frequent jogging to 
keep file neat. 


How much of the up-to-date science 
of efficient, profitable retail 
management do you apply in 


your business 2? 


Today’s retail store, no matter what its size, must fol- 
low certain scientific principles and systematic prac- 
tices if it is to be successful. What these principles 
and practices are and how to apply them in your 
business, is fully explained in this new book by two 
specialists. 


Just Out—Barker and Anderson’s 


Principles of Retailing 


Second Edition 
486 pages, 


RESENTS a straightforward survey of suc- 

cessful retail store management in all its as- 
pects, written by two men who have specialized 6 
in this subject for years. The material on which illustrated 
the book is based has been developed and tested $4.00 
in their courses for training men of the type 
which chains and large retail establishments are 
demanding today. It gets right into the practical 
facts of retail store establishment and operation, 
taking up each problem in the order in which it 
might arise in the average business. 


10 days’ read- 
ing and exam- 
ination free — 
Mail this cou- 
pon now. 


In clear, direct language, it tells: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


Send me Barker and Anderson's Principles of 
Retailing for 10 days’ examination on approval 


—how to choose a location In 10 days I will send $4.00 plus few cents 


—how to lay out the store 

—how to select fixtures and equipment 

—how to organize the store 4 

—how to buy Name 

—how to price merchandise Astros 

—how to manage personnel 

—how to budget and control merchandise and 
handle inventory 

—how to control e Gyan 

—how to use adve ing effectively 

—best methods of salesmanship 

—how to handle credits, collections and ad- 
justments 


City and State. 
Position 


Company 


postage, or return book postpaid 
on orders accompanied by remittance. ) 


(Books sent on approval in ‘U 
only 


(Postage paid 


, BW -12-27-41 
S. and Canada 
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Long, long ago this burly General 


had the American secret of Success down pat. 


You're going to watch our forces make it work in the months 
that lie ahead . . . you've seen it operating ever since this 
country started growing great. 


We've been a nation of early birds. A nation of producers. 
And the successful ones among us are those who got there 
fustest with the mostest of ability . .. or goods . . . or value. 


You can apply that test to almost any person or product you 
know .. . including magazines. Without the slightest doubt, 
you can apply it to this magazine. 


From the beginning, it has been Business Week’s job to get 
to Management-men with swift weekly regularity, with the 
latest complete business news. From the beginning, it’s been 
fustest with the mostest. 


Business Week’s Washington Bulletin offers excellent example. 
Speed? It reaches readers within 36 hours after transmission 
from the Capital. Scope? Compare it any week with the 
Washington coverage of any other magazine or service . . . 
and note this clear-cut difference: 


In this magazine Washington is only the starting place for 
capital news! 


Each teletyped report from Business Week’s Washington Bu- 
reau is appraised and interpreted by Staff specialists in the 
fields of business affected by that news. They blend it with 
their latest advices from all other business centers. And 
thus Business Week reports the news from Washington in 
terms of what it means to business Management! 


Witness last week’s critical analysis of what the Victory pro- 
gram is going to mean to you . .. witness this week’s blueprint 
of the wartime labor policy. 


And so it goes with the entire making-up of this magazine 
for Management-men. Even to those important pages which 
feature business goods. 


Consistently, those advertising pages of Business Week parade 
a host of business goods and services before the eyes of buy- 
ing men of Management. The advertising pages keep manu- 
facturers in close touch with their customers of today . , . 
with their sure market of Tomorrow. 


Consistently, too, the advertising pages of Business Week 
get to Management-men fustest. 


And they never fail to git thar with the mostest! 


“...one of the most useful magazines in America” 


re 


FIVE STRAIGHT YEARS Business 
Week has carried more pages of 
business-goods advertising than 
ony other magazine. It puts ad- 
vertisers face-to-face with more 
Management-men per advertis- 
ing dollar than any other. And 
this year advertisers are increas- 
ing their Business Week invest- 
ment by 425 pages over 1940! 


A 


tions in purchases like chairs, cooking 
utensils, tableware, laundry equipment. 
Next it carried the work to purging 
specifications of hard-to-get materials 
in plumbing, millwork, and _ other 
building materials for cantonments and 
other construction “three stories high 
and under.” 

Now the Army and Navy are asking 
for “fullest possible advice” on such 
strictly military items as shell steels, 
airplane aluminum, die castings for 
shell fuses. The branch is proceeding 
towards new specifications for govern- 
ment structures over three stories high 
and for certain nongovernmental build- 
ings such as the food industries which 
must find replacements for stainless 
steel and monel. 

@ Reclassifying Steel—In addition, doub- 
ling the administration of the OPM 
project for developing National Emer- 
gency Steel Specifications with his 
regular job, Mr. Warwick is working 
with steel producers, fabricators, and 
consumers to trim radically the number 
of steel specifications in about 20 com- 
prehensive classifications ranging from 
carbon steel plates to alloy tool steels. 
Definitive action on at least four of the 
classifications may be expected any day. 

Meanwhile, working with the other 
three main branches of the bureau, the 
Substitution Branch, under Harvey A. 
Anderson, chief, and E. J. Hergen- 
roether, deputy, is seeking all possible 


substitutes for materials which have be- 
come scarce since they first were recom- 
mended as substitutes. 

e Easiest Situations—““Ihere are now,” 
says Mr. Hergenroether, “only four 
classes of materials that may be con- 
sidered at all plentiful—glass, ceramics 
and other clay products, wood, and 
cement. To these you might add cut 
stone like granite and marble, but 
their weight and cost keep them out 
of the running for general application. 
We did steer a manufacturer into using 
— for foundation footings when 
ie couldn’t get priority for steel rein- 
forcing necessary in concrete footing, 
but it was a rare case. 

“In general we are trying to steer 
everyone away from imported mate- 
rials, particularly those that come from 
the Far East. We've got a zipper manu- 
facturer experimenting on glass and 
clay products for the little teeth on his 
products and we've persuaded state 
authorities to use the same automobile 
license plates for both 1942 and 1943. 
One of our best jobs is cooperating 
with automobile and machinery build- 
ers in reducing the necessity for nickel 
in their alloy steel parts by increasing 
the carbon content and improving 
heat-treatment practice. The Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation is getting good 
cooperation from industry, now that 
industry appreciates that there is no 
substitute a Yankee ingenuity.” 


X-RAYED APPLES 


Though the full effects of the treat- 
ment probably won't be known for 
five years, a number of apple and 
other fruit trees, berry bushes, and 
tomato and string bean seeds were re- 
cently bombarded with 1,000,000-volt 
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x-rays in the General Electric x-ray 
laboratory, in an attempt to alter the 
chromosomes in the living cells and 


produce a better product. Though 
changes have been produced in trees 
and vegetable seeds with 200,000-volt 
x-rays, this is the first experiment with 
a 1,000,000-volt x-ray. 


New Color Film 


Designed by Eastman : 
box and other types of <. 
eras, Kodacolor broadens { 
of this type of photography 


Eastman Kodak has a belated ( 
mas present for owners of box ca 
and those types other than the exp: 
35-mm. candids: colored pictures. 

@ On Sale Next Month—Not on] 

Kodak ironed out most wrinkle 

kept larger color films off the m 
but the company is pushing the 

field a step further by offering pri: 
the new users. ‘The new larger fin 
be known as Kodacolor, will be o 

next month. 

To date Kodak has processed 

about 20,000,000 small Kodach 
transparencies (the kind viewed a¢ 
light or projected on a screen), and 
last July announced it was read 
make prints of the smaller color 
tives for about 75 cents each. The 
mercial prints, some as large as 3 
40 inches, cost plenty more. 
e Two Years of Work—Real work 
started on the new film two years ago, 
and C. E. K. Mees, director of research 
and development for Eastman, admits 
that it was ready some time back but 
the market presented problems. 

The color processing of the new film 

is quite different from Kodachrome 
Instead of the film itself becoming a 
positive, from which other positives are 
imprinted on a special acetate paper 
film for prints, the new film becomes 
a negative in transposed colors, then is 
printed on a special three-layer pape: 
e Film Economy—The printing is done 
on roll strips, each print being the same 
width—2% inches—but varying in length 
from a little less than five to about six 
Thus no matter what size film is used 
(six are to be made available from | x 
24 to 34x54 in.), all prints are about 
equal in size. This will be a break for 
owners of cameras using the 127 type 
(1g by 24) and built for split frames 
Instead Of six exposures, standard on 
the new film, they will be able to get 
twelve. The prints, however, will cost 
40¢ flat. The new film will not be sup 
plied in the 35-mm. size; Kodachrome 
will still be its medium. 

Cost will definitely be a retarding 
factor to wide general use at first. If 
an amateur buys a film, costing from 
$1.25 to $2.40 including processing, 
and wants all six prints, the cost will be 
$3.65 to $4.80. 

e Trouble for Tyros—In the first ~~ 
most small fast cameras are owned | 
fairly experienced amateurs who are 
aware of the tricky aspects of color film. 
The general public, used to pointing a 
camera in a subject’s direction, pushing 
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the shutter, and expecting a fine col- 
lection Of prints from the corner drug- 
store, might run into trouble. | 

Another snag is the instability of color 
rints to direct light, an aspect which | 
could send complaints mounting. Other | 
snags include cost of processing the new | 
film, and the possible surprise of cus- | 
tomers getting back negatives in color, 
but in directly opposite color to those | 
of the subject. Still another is the ever | 
present priorities question, all important 
with the new film which is processed 
by elaborate and costly diateapagine | 
machinery—most of it still to be built | 
in population centers. 
e Only in Daylight—The new film at | 
present will be for use only in daylight. 
Photos under artificial light are possible, 
but pose a complex problem at this date 
with filter and exposure factors still in 
the experimental stage. 

lhe possibility of expensive film being 
tuined by inexperienced handling is an- 
other deterring factor, for Kodak has 
stopped trying to alter color work in 
processing. ‘The cost is too great, and 
lensmen have often howled of ruined 
effects. The new film, kept quiet until 
last week, was announced in the Frank- 
lin Institute by Mr. Mees. 


Saving Glycerin 

OPM rations supply but | 
not, as might be imagined, for 
use in explosives. It’s a prob- 
lem child in combat. 


When OPM clamped down on ship- 


ments of glycerin last week “except for | 


direct defense requirements, for hospi- 


tal and medical use, and except to pre- | 
vent an immediate shutdown in a ci- | 
vilian plant” (BW —Dec.20’41,p22), | 
countless civilian tongues began to wag | 
as one. “Oh, yes—nitro-glycerin—smoke- | 
less powder—bombs—shells—torpedoes”’ | 


and so on and on. 

e Guess Again—But strangely enough 
the United States doesn’t use an ounce 
of nitro-glycerin in all the thousands of 
tons of smokeless powder it is making, 
nor another ounce in all the warheads 
of all its Navy torpedoes and the burst- 
ing charges of all its airplane bombs. 


Reason: nitro-glycerin, “the mightiest | 


— force, pound for pound,” is 
so chemically unstable, so devilishly 
ready to explode at the proverbial drop 
of a hat, that most armies and navies 
don’t dare have it around under the 
chancy conditions of actual combat. 
Only known nation that uses any sub- 
stantial proportion of nitro-glycerin is 
Great Britain—in cordite. And quite a 
few explosives experts are pointing out 
that the British are having notably hard 
luck with explosions in the magazines 
of their warships. H.M.S. Prince of 
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The engines of war are made with 
Ampco-equipped machine tools. 


Drilling, tapping or reaming aircraft 
engine main bearing liners at Ampco. 


Today, the weapons of war and the tools of peace are largely 
mechanized. The home, the factory, the battlefield — all are 
made more efficient by mechanical means. 

America's foremost designing engineers—the men who are re- 
sponsible for greater strides in mechanical progress—are build- 
ing Ampco Metal, that sturdy alloy of the aluminum bronze class, 
into dominant machines where it safeguards highly-stressed 
parts against wear, impact, and failure. Ampco bronzes are 
recognized as tops where a metal that can “take it” is needed. 
Ampco Metal is made in six grades of hardness and physical 
properties, with high tensile strength, controlled hardness, 
excellent compressive strength, and stubborn resistance to 
wear, “squashing out,” impact, and corrosion. It is suitable 


for use as bushings, gears, 


AMPCO LITERATURE slides, gibs, shifter forks, and 


Available 


AMPCO METAL, catalogue 22 
Ampcoloy — Industrial Bronzes 
Catalogue 
Ampco-Trode Coated Aluminum 
Bronze Welding Rod 
Ampco Metal in Machine Tools 
Ampco Metal in Bushings and 
Bearings Parry 
Ampco Metal in Dies 
Ampco Metal in Acid-Resistant 
Service 
Ampco Metal in Aircraft 
Ampco Metal Centrifugal 
Castings 


a host of other applications. 
Ask our engineers how Ampco 


Metal can help you. Litera- 
ture will be sent upon request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Ampco Metal in Heavy 
Machinery 
Ampco Metal in Gears 
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PATAPAR 


at work 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment combines 
five distinct virtues. It is insoluble, 
grease-resisting, odorless, tasteless, and 
boil-proof. As a result, Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment is employed in count- 
less ways. Here, for instance, are three 
typical uses in the food field: 


PROTECTING YOUR 
BUTTER 
Butter makers take 
every precaution to 
see that their prod- 
ucts reach your table 
as pure and appetiz- 
ing as when they 
leave the creamery. 
They find Patapar 
the perfect wrapper for this purpose. It 
holds in the moisture and flavor and 
protects from outside contamination. 
And, very important, it imparts no 

“papery” odor or taste. 


PROTECTING YouR 
MEATS 


Most meats contain a 
—j high percentage of 
“ 3 moisture and grease. 
Patapar, being both 
insoluble and grease- 
=j resisting, provides a 
wrapper that will not 
weaken from contact 
with these elements. It helps keep meats 
fresh and appetizing. It pulls away 
cleanly from the meat, and does not 
leave fuzzy fibres. 


PROTECTING YOUR 
MILK 


Milk bottle hoods of 
Patapar resist mois- 
ture and humidity. 
They keep the pour- 
ing lips of the bottles 
clean and sanitary, 
and provide protec- 
tion against flies, 
dust, soiled hands and prowling animals. 
BUSINESS 


This 
EXECUTIVES | product 
- —— \) 
Today food and defense ) 


needs are taking our capac- Patapar, XS 


ity output. It is nevertheless 
a good time, with an eye for Sey 
the future, to consider what . 
Patapar with its unique 
qualities can do for your 
business. 


PATAPA 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Porchment P. Paper cece 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 
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| $56,000 Ib. 


Wales, Repulse, Hood are examples. As 
one expert says, “The great problem 
with military explosives is not to pro- 
duce a sufficiently vielent detonation, 
but to keep your own explosives from 
detonating under the shock of a direct 
enemy hit, or the explosion of an enemy 
shell, torpedo, or bomb in their imme- 
diate vicinity.” 

@ Some Uses—Nitro-glycerin as the busi- 
ness part of dynamite is something else 
again. Countless tons of the more stable 
explosive will be used in excavations for 
new munitions plants, mines, new road 
construction, etc. And it is no military 
secret that huge amounts will be re- 
served for use to destroy bridges, clear 
away debris after bombing attacks, slow 
down or stop motorized attack, or what- 
have-you. Lend-lease requirements un- 
doubtedly run into astronomical figures. 
Putting together all defense necessities, 
direct and indirect, including paints, 
textiles, medicines, synthetic plastics, 
paper, printing ink, foods, various essen- 
tial chemicals, it seems clear that pretty 
close to three-fourths of national glycerin 
production will be required. 

In 1940, glycerin production hit 157,- 

(absolute glycerin content, 
which is 80% of the Census Bureau 
“crude” figure), almost four times the 
estimated annual production during the 
last war, and half again as large as 1929's 
“boom production” of 112,000,000 Ib. 
and 1941 is running well ahead of 1940 
with 145,231,000 Ib. produced in the 
first nine months. 
@ Ample Supply, But—Partly because 
civilian manufacturers are conserving 
every drop of glycerin they can (there 
are practically no plentiful, unprioritied 
substitutes) and partly because there was 
a national inventory of 60,000,000 Ib. in 
September, few manufacturers are so in 
danger of an immediate shutdown that 
they have asked relief from OPM’s or- 
der. All, however, are concerned with 
the possibility that coconut oil, the 
richest source of glycerin, will be com- 
ing in the veriest trickles from the Far 
East. 

That there will be pinches, no one 
can deny, because the coconut tree fur- 
nishes about a fourth of the oils (and 
greases) used in the manufacture of soap, 
and glycerin, being almost entirely a 
soap byproduct, may run into curtailed 
production until soap makers can ad- 
just themselves to domestic materials 
that are now in accelerating production. 
Tallow, marine oils, and grease don't 
make as good a soap for hard water as 
coconut oil, but they make exactly the 
same glycerin. 

e Synthetic Possibilities— National ace in 
the hole is a process for synthesizing 
glycerin from petroleum, developed by 
Shell Oil. Up to now Washington has 
considered it inexpedient to give the 
green light to sufficient materials for a 
full-scale commercial plant. But Shell 
is ready whenever OPM says the word. 


NEW PRODUC 
Cast Tool Shanks 


Several important companies a 
ing to Meehanite (high-strengt 
iron) as a material for the sha 


sintered carbide tool bits on lath« 
other machine tools. Results in: 
that “due to the vibration dan 
qualities of Meechanite, the vib 
stresses are absorbed, tool chatt« 
breakage drastically reduced.” Me 
ite Research Institute of America, | 
311 Ross St., Pittsburgh, will furn: 
list of firms in various parts of the « 
try which produce the tool shar 
commercially. 


Blackout Shade 


Within three days after Japan at 
tacked Pearl Harbor, Clopay Corp., Cin 
cinnati, had designed and was producing 


the new Clopay Blackout Window 
Shade in quantity. Specifications in 
clude a new light-tight paper coating, 
special clamps to hold the shade flush 
against the window sill, and special clips 
to hold it tight against the window 
casing. 


Glass Nipper 


It is one thing to cut glass or tile 
cleanly along a straight line and another 
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to do it around curves. As a practical 
help to the latter, Landon P. Smith, 
Inc., Irvington, N. J., is bringing out 
the new “Red Devil” No. 528 Tile & 
Glass Nipper. Shaped like a pair of cut- 
ting pliers, it has specially designed and 
hardened jaws. 


Transparent Metal Coating 


| 


| 
| 


As a substitute for hard-to-get metal | 
coatings for steel and other metals, | 


Wavne Chemical Products .Co., 909 


Copeland Ave., Detroit, is formulating | 


Kemifilm, an almost water-clear, trans- 
parent new material applied by dipping. 
It air-dries in 3 to 5 minutes for han- 
dling. After two hours of air-drying, a 
single coat on a steel panel withstood 


44 hours of a continuous salt spray test | 


(20% solution) before the first sign of 
rust appeared along the edges, and 52 
hours before rust began to appear on 
the face of the panel. T'wo coats of the 
material raised the ante to 52 and 90 
hours respectively. 


Inspection Stamps 


To enable each inspector in a plant 
to have a symbol of his own to stamp 


on okayed work, and thus to fix respon- 
sibility, Acromark Corp., 239-267 N. 
Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J., has designed 
100 simple and different pocket-size In- 
spector Symbol Stamps. Included nu- 
merals can be added to equip a greater 
number of inspectors, to designate in- 
spectors on different shifts, or to specify 
operations inspected. 


Magnetic Strain Gage 


During a cycle of operations, the 
strain on punch presses, shears, press 
brakes, and similar production machines 
occurs for a very short period of time— 
rising abruptly to maximum, then fall- 
ing to zero. If a part being worked is 
unusually hard, or tools have dulled, 
there is danger that one or more ma- 
chine components will break down. To 
anticipate unusual strains, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has devel- 
oped a new Electro-Magnetic Strain 
Gage for direct attachment to a ma- 
chine. A light or bell warns the opera- 
tor when a predetermined amount of 
strain has been reached. 
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“We shall need and demand 


... doubled and quadrupled 
production — ever increasing” 


From The President's Address to The Nation — Dec. 9, 1941 


y, 


In his historic December 9th address, The President indicated two 
broad policies to bring the armaments of the nation to the highest 
achievable levels. First, by the establishment of a seven-day work 
week. Second, by building new plants, enlarging and converting old 


plants for war needs. 


of getting this monumental job done with the greatest speed. In speci- 

fying new construction or factory expansion it is important to remember 
how much PLANNED LIGHTING can do to speed production, increase 
efficiency, save costly errors and avoid accident. 


] of eine MANAGEMENT is faced with the vital responsibility 


Fundamentally, the principles of war time lighting do not differ from those 
of peace time lighting. It is only that, under conditions of national emer- 
gency, the planning and execution are far more difficult. So much has to 
be accomplished in so short a time. Moreover, there is no margin for 


compromise, no time for trial and error. 


Today, there is another requirement for plant lighting equipment. As part 
of the intermediate machinery of production it must conserve the three 
basic elements required by the immediate machines of war. The lighting 
job must be engineered so that: 


1—{t will conserve Critical Materials— the 
units should be designed and constructed 


so that they require a minimum of metals. 


2—It will conserve Man Power— providing 


the best seeing and working conditions = = 
through proper control and distribution. KA 
3—It will conserve Electrical Power — provid- A= 
ing efficient illumination with the smallest 1_y 
expenditure of current. E 
~ 


For speedy, sound solution of your lighting problems 
under present conditions — consult the Holophane Engi- 
neering Department. This organization, regarded as 
authority in all matters of illumination since 1898 — 


“br \) @ 
GHEATER SFL 


offers advice and engineering help without obligation. 


Write for practical data today. 


[ WOLOPHANE CO., Inc. 342 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Who Stays on Job? 


Draft deferment problem 
becomes critical as nation moves 
into superproduction drive while 
raising huge armed forces. 


With Congress agreed on all of the 
essential details of the draft, industry 
this week is anxiously awaiting some 
indication from Washington as to what 
new yardsticks will control the selection 
of men for military service. 

The problem of deferments is critical, 
because in the superproduction drive 
just ahead, American factories will be 
producing for more than the 6,000,000 
to 10,000,000 men which the Victory 
Program indicates we may call up for 
active duty. ‘This country—despite the 
huge new domestic demands following 
the declaration of war on Dec. 8—is still 
pledged to supply huge quantities of war 
materials for Britain, Russia, China, and 
probably a number of Latin American 
countries 
@ Dissatisfaction—Business men have 
been generally dissatisfied with the lack 
of uniformity in the standards which 
individual local draft boards have ap- 
shied in determining deferments (BW— 
May31'41,p40). Each draftee’s case has 
been judged as far as possible on its in- 
dividual merits. And Selective Service 
officials insist that they prefer to con- 
tinue on this basis as long as possible. 
But industry, with an eye on the large 
number of laborers in the 21-to-45 age 
group (10,000,000 between 21 and 30, 
and 13,000,000 between 31 and 45), is 
hoping that some broad plan will be 
framed specifying what workers can ex- 
pect exemptions. 

Because the last war ended as soon 
as it did after the entry of the United 
States, this country lacks previous ex- 
perience in handling this problem. Ship- 
builders, men in the iron and _ steel 
industry, transportation workers, and 
laborers in the nonferrous metals and 
chemical industries chalked up the high- 
est record of deferments in 1917 and 
1918. But it was just before the Armis- 
tice that the War Department reached 
the point where steps seemed to be 
needed to deny to workers engaged in 
necessary wartime industrial activities 
the right to enlist voluntarily in the 
armed forces. 

@ Occupational Data—To determine 
whether this step should be taken im- 
mediately in this war, Selective Service 
officials today are urging that the men 
between 18 and 64 who have not already 
registered be asked for details of their 
industrial or professional background in 
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In January, 1939, eight months be- 
fore the outbreak of war—but when it 
was already apparent that Britain was 
about ready to vote its first peacetime 
conscription—British officials drew up 
a list of “reserved occupations.” The 
list designated the industries in which 
workers generally were to be excused 
from military service. 

Since Britain went into the war, 
the list has been revised several times 
to meet changing production de- 
mands. First changes lowered the ex- 
emption ages for machine-tool and 
plane workers. Later, soldiers quali- 
fied to speed tank production were 
actually recalled to help meet the 
crisis caused by the loss of equipment 
at Dunkerque. Here is Britain’s list 
of reserved occupations: 


GROUP | 


Mining: coal, iron ore, lead, tin, copper, oil 
shale 

Metal manufacturing (ferrous and nonferrous) 

Scrap metal breaking, compressing, cutting 
and conversion 

Shipbuilding, ship repairing, and marine engy- 
neering 

Agricultural machinery and implements manu- 
facture, maintenance, and repair 

Coke oven operation 

Electricity, gas, and water supply; drainage 
and sewage engineering 

Petroleum refining, storage, and distribution 

Shipping (excluding agents or brokers who 
do not directly represent shipping owners 
as port agents or managers) 

Railway service, including maintenance and 
repairs 

Dock and harbor service, including public 
wharves 

Canal operation and transport 

Asbestos cement goods manufacture 

Brick and tile manufacture 

Cement manufacture 

Timber production, conversion, and storage 

Chemical manufacture 

Explosives manufacture 

Fertilizer production 

Agricultural and vegetable seed production, 
including warehousing 

Animal fat processing 

Bacon curing 

Breadmaking 

Cold storage and food warehousing 

Fish curing and preserving 

Fruit and vegetable preserving 

Grain milling 

Margarine and edible fat compound manu- 
facture 

Meat preserving 

Milk processing 

Seed crushing 

Sugar manufacture 

Yeast manufacture for bakeries 


GROUP II 


Establishments or branches of establish- 
ments wholly or mainly engaged in govern- 
ment work, or exports. 


BRITAIN’S RESERVED OCCUPATIONS 


GROUP III 


All road transport undertakings, 61 
nesses mainly engaged in the maint 
and repair of essential motor vehicles 


GROUP IV 


Building construction, when certifi 
the Ministry of Labor and National § 
as being of. national importance. 


GROUP V 


Establishments fulfilling conditions 
scribed by the Board of Trade for con 
tion of production (BW—Dec.20'41,p3 


Here are samples of the detail 

which Britain has broken dow: 
industrial deferment plan: 
Minu 
Defer: 
Occupation \ 
Agriculture 

General farm worker 

Carter, horseman, plowman 

Tractor driver 

Hay cutter or straw binder. 

Poultryman 
Blacksmithing 

General hand 

Agricultural implement worker 

Horseshoer 
Brokerage 

Insurance broker 
Candle Manufacture 
Clothing Manufacture 

Cutter 

Wholesale tailor 

All others 
Iron and steel construction 

Fitter 

Sheeter 
Dock and Harbor Work 

Dock rigger 

Master stevedore 

Import and export superintendent 

General dockworker 
Drafting 

Aero-engine draftsman. 

Jig and tool 

Ship 

Map constructor 
Editorial Work 

Editor 

Reporter 
Electricity Supply 

Engineer 

Inspector 

Meter fixer 
Engineering 

Civil Engineer 

Mining, Engineer 

Aeronautical Engineer 

Chemical Engineer 

Marine Engineer 
Foundry Work 

Molder, brass 

Molder, aluminum 

Core maker 
Optical Glassmaking 

Grinder 

Cutter 
Machining 

Automatic machine tender 

Screw making machinist 
Hosiery manufacture 


a) 


babs 


NMMrhyry Pp 
nw 


*According to revised list of Apr. 1, 1941 


addition to the information requested 
by the military authorities. The data 
will be used by Washington both in 
selecting additional men for service and 


in shifting men from some civilian jo! 
to those in defense industry where thei 
limited skill can be most quickly devel 
oped to satisfy war production need 
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ERIE IS PREPARED 


"Teachke, roadbed, shops, cars, locomotives, and 
men of the Erie Railroad are ready for the 


heavy duty of National Defense. Our capital 


structure has been simplified and our reorgani- 


zation was completed December 22nd. 


Employees and officers of the new Erie Railroad 


are proud of the transportation service we are 
now rendering. Together, we pledge our heartiest 
cooperation to the traveling and shipping public 


—and to our Government and our Army and 


Navy in this period of national crisis. 


ig 


PRESIDENT 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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A few of the industries bound to be 
included in any list of “reserved occupa- 
tions” which this country may draw up 
are obvious. Probably topping the list 
will be shipbuilding, airplane-engine 
construction, machine-tool building, and 
chemical production. But, if British 
experience is a reasonable guide, not all 
categories of the airplane industry are 
equally important (list, page 56). 

@ Replacement Possibilities—Sometimes 
this is because older men can be quickly 
trained to replace draft-age workers. 
At other times, women take over the 
work, particularly now that British 
women are subject to the labor draft 
(BW—Dec.13’41,p47). 

War Department officials in Wash- 

ington have already made it clear that 
they expect increasing numbers of 
women to be trained to take over pro- 
duction jobs in war materials plants, 
releasing men for military or other 
defense service in the field. 
@ Likely to Be Caught—But employees 
of garages and repair stations, civilian 
plumbing and_ sheet-metal-working es- 
tablishments, and construction of non- 
military steel fixtures will also be caught. 
‘These men will either be shifted to kev 
defense plants or drafts for military serv- 
ice as a part of that 10% of the forces 
which, generally speaking, are expected 
to have special technical skills which 
can be acquired only over a longer period 
of time than the defense forces can 
normally allow in wartime. 


Lost Work Days 


Industry's absentee prob- 
lem tackled by Washington 


agencies, with British experience 
as guide on effect of long hours. 


Ihe Surgeon-General’s office in the 
Public Health Service and officials in 
Paul McNutt’s Federal Security Agency 
are intensifying efforts to solve an indus- 
trial problem that has become a war 
problem: “What can be done about the 
mounting number of employee absences 
in vital plants?” 

@ A Sharp Increase—Under the nonbel- 
ligerent national defense program, ab- 
sentecism in industry rose sharply. Most 
recent government and private agency 
estimates place the number of work days 
lost by the average ry yee worker as 
somewhere between 74 and 94 per vear. 
The National He: hy Survey, recently 
conducted by the Public Health Service, 
revealed that in any average day 2,600,- 

000 workers are out because of illness. 
Although speedup conditions in defense 
plants raised the amount of time lost 
through industrial accidents, these haz- 
aids accounted for only about 6% of 
total absenteeism. Occupational diseases 
caused an inconsequential amount. 
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Government researchers reached an 

early conclusion that absenteeism in in- 
dustry was a general health problem. 
Then they amended their conclusion, 
convinced it was general health plus 
morale—or rather lack of both—which 
accounted for the climbing totals. 
@ Morale Factor—To be sure, the same 
general health factors which operated 
before were active under the defense 
program, and, as employment increased, 
it was clear that workers were being 
hired whose physical condition might 
not have met the rigid employment 
office standards that prevailed during 
the depression. But it also became ap- 
parent, within the last year, that work- 
ers were staying away from their jobs 
and reporting in sick because their serv- 
ices were in demand and they felt they 
could afford a day off now and then. 

This was the element of morale which 
contributed to the days’ lost total. Plant 
managers and government officials are 
counting on enthusiasm resulting from 
the war declaration to minimize this in 
the period directly ahead. When war 
begins to be taken for granted, however, 


DEFERMENT QUESTION 


Administrator of the country’s Vic- 
tory Program draft—passed last week 
by Congres ss—is Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, director i selective service. 
Under the new law, all men from 18 
through 64 will be required to reg- 
ister; all from 20 through 44 will be 
liable for military service in the pro- 
posed 6,000,000- to 10,000,000-man 
army. That means a good many men 
will be leaving their jobs—and poses 
the question for industry as to who is 


a few months hence, the morale f 
expected to reassert itself. And it 
pearance is likely to be in a muc! 
acute form for, with increased ; 
tion, employment will be more 
and with increased working hi 
tigue will play a part. 

A guidepost to what’s ahead for 
ican industry may be provided by 
experience. James Somerville, a 
commercial attache at the An 
Embassy at London, has been 
in reports on absenteeism in | 
plants. ‘These reports have been 
by our Commerce and Labor | 
ments and by various agencies. 
ville’s data indicate that the p 
is a grave one, “widely discus 
Great Britain at the present tim 
e Statement by Bevin—On M 
1941, it was already so serious that 
ain’s Labour Minister, Ernest 
made a public statement that ab 
ism would not be tolerated, but | 
his faith in persuasion rather than 
pulsion by the government a 
method for handling it. 

On June 6, the Labour Minist: 


going to stay at home (page 56). Gen. 
Hershey undoubtedly will try to avoid 
the problems encountered by Britam 
and Canada on that score. A year and 
a half ago, after Dunkerque, London 
found it had to release skilled men 
from the army to help build desper- 
ately-needed equipment. Last week 
Canada was faced with much the same 
problem. In the big new draft ex 
pected early next year in Canada, de- 
ferments will be made on the basis ot 
the industries which have to operate 
at top speed to fill enlarged needs 
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10¢ A HALF HOUR 


The typewriter has been made a pub- 
lic servant—like the telephone and the 
juke box—at the Piccadilly Hotel in 
New York, where a machine has been 
installed which can be operated tor 
30 minutes by anyone who drops a 
dime in a slot. 


nounced that many aircraft factories 
had abandoned Sunday work, as had 
been recommended earlier by the Na- 
tional Expenditure Committee of the 
House of Commons in a report on ab- 
senteeism. It was expected that this new 
policy would minimize absenteeism and 
increase total output. 

e Remediable Causes—On July 7, Mr. 
Bevin told members of Parliament that 
some of the remediable causes of ab- 
senteeism were: (1) defective feeding 
arrangements at the works; (2) bad 
transport on week ends; (3) general ob- 
jection to Sunday work. As a remedy 
for absenteeism in certain coal mines, 
miners were encouraged to take a week’s 
vacation. 

On July 20, the National Expenditure 
Committee of the Commons reported 
that absenteeism during winter months 
varied from 15% to 20%, but when a 
three-shift system was adopted in fac- 
tories, it fell to 12% and 10%. Ab- 
senteeism was found to be 60% to 90% 
higher among women than among men 
and was found to be most prevalent on 
Sundays and Saturday afternoons. The 
committee recommended the abolition 
of all Sunday work. 
 Self-Defeating—On Aug. 23, the Min- 
istry of Supply announced that the 
policy of excessive overtime was self- 
defeating. “Excessive overtime leads to 
fatigue and consequent decrease in the 
worker’s efficiency. The Ministry of 
Supply recommends the three-shift sys- 
tem.” At the same time The Lancet 
(authoritative British medical journal) 
said that greater output by working 
longer hours could not be maintained, 
that “the result of working excessive 
overtime has always been increased ab- 
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Inc.ustratep: Left, Hydraulic 
Torque Converter and right, Hye 
draulic Power Take-off. 
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Copies ANYTHING 


TYPED, DRAWN, PRINTED 
OR PHOTOGRAPHED 


Large size 
for engineer- 


ing de, 


pus. 


CAN'T MAKE A MISTAKE 


Here's the quick, easy way to repro- 
duce priority extensions, drawings, 
specifications, documents, letters, pro- 
posals. Catches everything—color dif- 
ferences, marginal notes, signatures, 
seals, stamps. 

Saves hours of costly hand tracing 
in the Engineering Department. Makes 
permanent photocopy tracings direct 
from pencil drawings, on sensitized 
linen, or sharp detail and shop prints 
on vellum. Gets designs into the shop 
days faster. 

Provides absolute photographic ac- 
curacy without the fuss and cost of 
special rooms, special lighting, focus- 
ing, lens, etc. So simple an office boy 
can use it. Proved in hundreds of of- 
fices and plants. 

WRITE NOW for descriptive fold- 
er and name of nearest distributor. 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 


107 E. Fayette St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


sentecism and increased sickness.”” Dur- 
ing the second week in October, the 
Ministry of Labour was able to report 
that one of its morale-building devices 
for cutting unnecessary absenteeism had 
been extremely successful. It was the 
practice of posting the day’s output in 
collieries alongside the number of ab- 
sentees for the day. Apparently, it dia 
matized for the miners the results of 
taking a day off. Nonattendance in the 
mines decreased by one half as a result 
of the daily postings. 

@ Maximum Week—On Nov. 18, the 
government came out formally in favor 
of a 60-hour work week (maximum) for 
men, a 55-hour week for women, with 
one day’s rest—Sunday if possible—in 
seven. The pronouncement was based 
on the findings of the Industrial Health 
Research Board, a government advisory 
body, and was supported by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. 

The government acknowledged that 

Sunday work “is costly, unsatisfactory 
and unpopular and should be restricted, 
as far as possible, to essential repair and 
emergency work.” 
e Eight for Six—The British Library of 
Information reported that one plant 
manager “summed up the whole over- 
time situation by saying that working a 
seven-day week means paying for eight 
days (double pay for Sunday) and get- 
ting only six days’ output.” 

As American war industries swing 


— 


Here’s help on 
“What to Say” 
in your 
Business Paper 
Advertising 


“THE NEW ACCENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 


@ 150 prominent industrial advertisers “wrote” this 20-page 
booklet. In it they describe the change in objectives brought about 
by today’s conditions and state clearly, in a Blue Print of Action 
Chart, just what course they propose to pursue in their business 
paper copy. Manufacturers and agency executives who are ponder- 
ing the “What to say” problem will find inspiration, and plenty of 
red meat, in The New Accents in Industrial Advertising. 


/ t's F, RE E f Write, on your letterhead, for your copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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over into the seven-day week co 
ous production schedule which the 
ident is asking of them, difficultic 
as the Britich encountered seen 
avoidable. Washington is already 
ing on a health insurance public | 
program designed to raise the cou 
health standards. But civilian dk 
administrators and other agencic 
cerned with morale will be worki: 
the nonmedical aspects of absent 
and will be enlisting industry’s ai 


Curbs on Pickets 


California city seeks to 
charge them a $3 daily fee, and 
New York’s mayor asks arbitra- 
tion to clear sidewalks. 


The city of Pomona, Calif., 
nized a new business last week wh« 
amended its licensing ordinance to ; 
professional picketing on a comn« 
basis. Effective after the first of 
year, pickets other than former 
ployees of an establishment involved in 
a labor dispute, will have to pay a da 
fee of $3 for the right to march up and 
down in front of a struck enterprisc 
e Other Cities Ready—Pomona, which 
may be called on to defend the consti 
tutionality of its new ordinance against 
the charge of limiting free speech 
assembly, justifies its action by explain 
ing that protecting the public and pri 
serving peace in labor disputes requires 
extra policing and is thus a drain on the 
city’s exchequer. 

Meanwhile, across the country in 
New York City, Mayor La Guardia, who 
is also the National Civilian Defense 
Administrator, made a speech about 
picketing and morale. He said that 
striking placard carriers didn’t look nic¢ 
in wartime. He had Ethel Epstein, his 
labor secretary, wire all striking unions 


and struck employers to submit differ- 


ences to arbitration. 

e Eight Employers Balk—In the nine 
local disputes which were in progress 
in Manhattan last week, the unions in- 
volved in all accepted La Guardia’s arbi- 
tration suggestion, but only one em- 
ployer—the W. T. Grant variety store 
chain—agreed to take its dispute before 
an arbiter. 

The eight other firms, Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., Ray-Lite Electric, Crown 
Novelty, Ideal Metal Products, Metro 
politan Wire, McKenzie Service, Th 
Brass Rail, and I. J. Fox turned thi 


mayor down. One of them, in fact. 


wrote him a letter charging him wit! 
“draping himself in the flag” in ord 
to force unionism down its throat. Th 
Mayor’s rejoinder is unprintable, but 
it looked as though the war was m 
going to change “‘picketing as usual” 
Gotham’s sidewalks. 
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is greater if you know 
what this book tells you 


This book gives a complete treatment of defense against air 
aids, showing the nature of destruction caused by them and 
what protection is possible, and describing the methods, 
quipment, and organization necessary to effect it. Based 
lurgely on experience in London and European cities, it gives 
‘he most authoritative possible view of civil air defense, mak- 
og clear all aspects of the problem of protecting the popula- 
on and industrial, business, and home properties, and fully 
utlining the means by which everyone, from state and 
municipal authorities to the individual citizen, may plan and 
arry Out protective measures. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE BOOK OF 
INFORMATION FOR CIVILIANS 
AND BUSINESS MEN 


with many illustrations and diagrams 


Your chance of survival in air raids 


By A. M. PrentTIss 
Lt. Col., General Staff Corps, U. S. Army 
334 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $2.75 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


“It should not be read, it should be studied by every citizen of the United 
States. A thorough understanding of the dangers it reveals, and of the 
methods of combating them which it explains, may be the means of saving 
lives—including the life of the reader.”—U. 8S. Army Information Service 


“A complete manual with minutely detailed information given on every 
phase of the subject. It takes experience abroad and evaluates it in terms 
of American conditions, and it is lucidly written and leaves nothing to the 
imagination.” —Architectural Forum 


“The first authoritative American work to deal with the immense problem 
of air defense. The author has an exhaustive knowledge of the theory and 
practice of his subject. A must for the soldier and citizen.”—IJnfantry 
Journal 


“A first-rate, well-organized, comprehensive book. Highly important.”— 
N. Y. World-Telegram 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON 
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It tells you: 


—where to go for greatest safety 

—how to deal with time bombs 

—how to put out incendiaries 

—the damage range of different types 
of explosive bombs 

—how to black out your house or place 
of business 

—how to carry out rescues in bombed 
buildings 

—the 8 important elements of air de- 
fense 

—effective protection against  high- 
explosive bombs 

—15 measures for organizing for air 
defense 

—how effective subways are as shelters 

—how rooms are gas-proofed 

—anti-gas precautions for food and 
water 

—duties of air raid wardens 

—safest type of building if no shelter 
is available 

etc., ete. 
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One Spirit... 
One hurpose- 


@ The heart of America is saddened 
as we enter the New Year, for our 
nation again is at war. But the heart 
of America is strong, and we can be 
thankful . . . 

That ours is a land where freedom 
still lives; thankiul for our boundless 
resources and our power of work: 
thankful that we are fighting on the 
side of right; and above all, thankful 
that America is united in spirit and 
faces the future with unflinching 
courage. 

Yet. these things alone will not 
bring victory. We must become 
awake — wide awake — to the grim 
truth that the very existence of our 
nation, our lives and our liberties are 
at stake. The fight will be long, hard 
and gruelling —a fight that will de- 
mand genuine, unselfish sacrifice and 
the coordinated, relentless effort of 
all Americans, inspired by one pur- 
pose—complete victory over the 
brutal forces of aggression which 
have plunged our country and the 
rest of the world into war. 

In the tremendous, vital job of 
transportation, the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway and Norfolk and West- 
ern employees pledge themselves to 
give their utmost to the end that 
America and her Allies will be vic- 
torious in restoring and perpetuating 
peace among mankind. 


orfolk 
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Job-Ad Ban 


Pittsburgh papers agree to 
help discourage labor pirating 
in classified columns. Eventually, 
national rules may be set. 


Near the end of the last war, the 


U.S. Employment Service (page 16) 
made a stab at regulating job advertis- 
| ing which might “cause 
among men engaged in war work” — 


meaning, for the most part, ads in the 


‘Help Wanted” columns of daily news. 
papers. It may do so again this time 


restlessness 


But, as yet, any such restrict 
purely local and purely voluntar 
part of newspapers’ classified ad 
departments, and only a few 
have felt it necessary to ask the 
to submit to such regulation 

e Pittsburgh Restrictions—Bigg, 
trial area in which regulati 
been imposed already is Pittsby 
city’s three daily newspapers—t] 
Sun-Telegraph, and Post-Gazet 
adopted voluntary restraints in 
tion with the local office of # 
Employment Service. In add 
Dec. 12—less than a week | 
entry into the war—they begar 
lish at the top of the “M 
Wanted” columns an italic box. 
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“COOLING OFF” 


IN DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD CASES 


ON. 
STRIKE | WORK WHILE MEDIATING 


RARER RRERRRE RE RRR = 


ARAARAAY == 
ARARARAARARRAR 200% * wor 


Daily average per month, estimated by Board 


EACH COMPLETE 
SYMBOL EQUALS 
25,000 Workers. 


At a crisis mn its career—the indus- 
try-labor conference on war labor 
problems may transform it, eliminate 
it, or adopt it as a War Labor Board 
—the National Defense Mediation 
Board this week took accounting of 
its record. The chart shows the 
monthly average number of men on 
strike and at work while their cases 
were before the board. Each figure 
represents 25,000 employees. Created 


to achieve continuous operation im 
defense plants while labor disputes 
were being adjusted, NDMB could 
show progress from scratch to 1(0"; 
effectiveness in nine months, Up to 
Dec. 15, a total of 109 cases had been 
certified to the board, involving |- 
189,857 workers. Of these, 80 cases 
involving 852,347 men have been set- 
tled. All men concerned in the 29 
cases still pending are at work. 
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FRONT REUNITED 


The patiently, and painfully, 
created united front of employers 
in San Francisco which operates 
through the San Francisco Em- 
ployers Council faced disaster last 
month when the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel broke ranks and proceeded 
to sign a closed-shop contract with 
AF.L. unions (BW—Nov.15'41, 
pl8). Coming as it did in the 
midst of a city-wide hotel strike or, 
as the unions charged, lockout, it 
was considered a staggering blow 
to the “united-front-for-collective- 
bargaining” program. 

But last week the setback was 
converted into victory. A San Fran- 
cisco syndicate bought the Sir 
Francis Drake, announced cancel- 
lation of the month-old labor con- 
tract, and obtained readmittance 
into the employers’ association 
from which the hotel’s former 
owners had withdrawn. 

The syndicate, headed by E. B. 
DeGolia and George T. Thomp- 
son, the latter a local hotel owner, 
bought out interests headed by 
C. N. Hilton, a Texan. The pur- 
chase price was understood to have 
been in excess of $500,000. 


“Men in defense industries not encour- 
aged to reply to these advertisements.” 

That something of the sort was tak- 
ing shape for the city’s dailies—and pos- 
sibly the nation’s—became evident as 
long ago as last June at the annual con- 


vention of the Association of Newspaper | 


Classified Advertising Managers in Mil- 
waukee. At that time, Pittsburgh man- 
agers revealed they had been asked by 
mass employers of skilled workers to 
soft-pedal ads from out-of-town defense 
industries so as to conserve the city’s 
own labor pool. 

¢ How Plan Works—Carman B. Smith, 
field supervisor of the State Employment 
Service, seconded the employers’ re- 
quest. Shortly after war was declared, 
the papers and Smith’s office formulated 
a working agreement. 

Under the plan, the Pittsburgh papers 
have agreed verbally to check with the 
State Employment Service before they 
publish ads from out-of-town employers. 
If the service's files show a shortage and 
a need for the specified skills locally, 
the papers delete them from the ads and 
in some cases throw out whole ads. 

Even though the papers have co- 
operated, they feel that the government 
should relieve them of the responsi- 
bility for voluntary cooperation by for- 
bidding the offer of inducements to 
men employed in war industries and in- 
cluding this prohibition in all war- 
production contracts. 
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CAREY Built-Up Roof Applied by 
Bert Tucker, Waterloo, lowa 


® The new exchange addition of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, Waterloo, Iowa, is pro- 
tected by a CAREY Built-Up Roof, bonded for 20 
years of trouble-free service. 


A study of the records of thousands of CAREY 
Built-Up Roofs shows that many are still on the 
job after 25, 30, 35, some even 40 years of service. 
The life of this roof, therefore, by the law of aver- 
ages, should extend well beyond its bonded 
period. 


This is extra value you get in CAREY Roofs with- 
out extra cost. Whatever your roof needs, put 
them up to CAREY for value PLUS. 

Write Dept. 29 for details. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY - Lockland, Cincinnati. Ohio 
Dep Since 18 


Dependabie Products 
IN CANADA. THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY LTD. Office and Factory, LENNOXVILLE F 
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Pennroad Payoff 


Stockholders win decision 
in $95,000,000 suit against 
Pennsylvania Railroad, but final 
award will be scaled. 


Companies formed, controlled, and 
sponsored by other corporations may re- 
cover from their parents certain losses 
suffered from “improvident’’  invest- 
ments, according to a verdict handed 
down Saturday by Federal Judge G. A. 
Welsh in Philadelphia. 

e@ $95,000,000 Claim—In his decision 


judge Welsh ruled that the Pennsyl- 
vaha Railroad was liable for certain 


losses of the Pennroad Corp. during the 
past decade. Stockholders of the latter 
had sued for $95,000,000. Award was 
made only of the “excess” prices that 
Pennroad directors paid for the stocks 
ot other carriers, a total substantially 
below the amount sought. Exact figure 
will be determined by an accounting. 

Pennroad was organized in 1929. A 
majority of its stock was offered to 
Pennsy stockholders at $15 a share and 
placed in a voting trust until 1939 “to 
sure continuity of management in 
harmony with interests of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.”” ‘The new company 
was granted broad powers to invest its 
funds im securities of any corporation or 
other agency, including those engaged 
in transportation of any description on 
land or water or by air, but was not 
given power to operate railroads. Most 
officers and directors of Pennroad were 
active in Pennsy management. 
@ Cash Profit, Paper Loss—Although 
Pennroad has reported a profit each 
year (i.e., dividend and interest receipts 
exceeded the management costs), the 
portfolio value ot investments has shrunk 
tremendously. Asset value in 1929 was 
$150,000,000 and in 1940 was $48,000,- 
000. The shares once sold as high as 
$30 each, as low as $1, and this week 
were about $2.25 

At the end of last year, Pennroad 
owned about 73% of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co., a control- 
ling interest in Henry Ford’s Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co., and 
securities of several carriers now in proc- 
ess of reorganization, such as Boston & 
Maine Railroad and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. The 
Toledo & Ironton stock which cost 
Pennroad $36,000,000 was appraised at 
$20,000,000 last December. 
@ Accounting Sought—The current de- 
cision follows hearings begun last Feb- 
ruary. Several groups ot Pennroad stock- 
holders had sued Pennsy to furnish an 
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THE MARKETS 


Prices of industrial shares this week 

dipped to a new low since 1938. The 
tide of war depressed spirits and prompted 
liquidation despite already-low ratios of 
= to earnings and extra dividend dec- 
arations. Volume on the sharp slide-off 
since our entry in the war has Seon, and 
continues to be, heavy. By Christmas, 
December volume had more than 
doubled last month’s total of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 shares. And heaviest 
trading was on days of severest declines. 
¢ Three-Year Relapse — ‘Thus ends the 
third consecutive month of decline, also 
the third consecutive year which has seen 
prices lower at the end than at the start. 
As at the two previous year-ends, those 
who have followed market averages are 
asking, “Can it possibly go any lower with 
earnings and dividends so attractive?” 

Chartists point out that the down- 
trend lines are more pronounced this 
year than at the two previous year-ends. 
Then statisticians observe that price-carn- 
ings ratios, with a few stocks selling at as 
little as twice earnings, are at the lowest 
for several decades. Yields range up to 
30%. New York Central, one of the most 
active stocks, is selling for fractionally 
more than its all-time low; yet earnings 
this year will be best in a decade. 
¢ Rails Surpass Industrials — Railroad 
shares in general have been marking time 
since their sharp dip a few weeks ago on 
the retroactive award of higher pay to 
carrier employees. They are still about 
10% above their 1940 fall-of-France lows, 
whereas industrial shares are approxi- 
mately 5% below that bottom. 

Some of the stock market liquidation 
may be blamed on the uncertainties 
which spring out of our transition into 
a defense economy. With the forced cur- 
tailment of motor vehicle manufacture, 
for instance, automobile stocks such as 


those of Chrysler and General \) 
have slumped to new 1941 lows 
Rubber company equities, 

Goodyear and Goodrich, are also 
bottoms on prospect of tire rationi: 
difficulties in obtaining raw materi 
the rubber industry is making 
money. Firestone, in the vear 
Oct. 31, set a record with net of 
a share, vet at $13.50 the stock wa 
75¢ above its low for the vear. 

e Some Brighter Spots—There are; 
prioritics in the movie business, h 
so producing and distributing c 
shares are more buoyant than ¢ 
erage. Likewise, some of the “ 
bies” are closer to their year’s hig} 
the lows. Railroad equipment com 
are loaded with defense orders for 
castings, shell casings, and gun n 
and receiving priorities on matcria] 
which to produce. E. I. du Po: 
Nemours & Co., made a new 194 


this weck, but was still more than 4 


above its 1938 fall-of-Austria low 
sumer lines like department 
equities, on the other hand, wer 
only at 1941 lows this week but 
about 25% 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial .. 84.4 88.0 93.6 
Railroad ae 2s 278 
Utility .... 329 33.7 3746 
Bonds 
Industrial .. 104.2 105.1 106.2 
Railroad ... 81.3 82.3 84.6 
Utility .. 103.6 104.7 107.6 
U. S. Govt. 110.3 110.8 112.4 


below their 1938 bottoms 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 


government bonds which are from 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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accounting of operations and to reim- 
burse stockholders for the losses. Penn- 
sy ania Railroad attorneys pointed out 
that, before any Pennroad stock was 
sold, the public was fully informed of 
Pennroad’s purpose and the nature of 
the proposed management. Portfolio 
josses were attributed to the depression, 
and the Pennsy plans to appeal the 
decision. 

judge Welsh, in his decision last 
Saturday, exonerated the officers and 
directors of Pennroad of personal lia- 
bility for the losses for two reasons: (1) 
they did not profit personally and were 
innocent of “moral turpitude,” and (2) 
such recovery is barred by the statute of 
limitations. 


COMMODITIES 


U.S. Tin Monopoly 


Government takes control 
of all supplies and prepares to 
conserve drastically. Many fa- 
miliar uses will disappear. 


Tin now joins rubber under a govern- 
ment monopoly of imports and sales, 
with Jesse Jones’ Metals Reserve Co. the 
only agency permitted to trade in sup- 
plies of the metal. This means that tin 
will shortly join copper and rubber in 
the sure-to-grow list of raw materials 
which are to be denied to a multitude 
of their familiar everyday uses. 
¢ An Order Coming Up—OPM’s Civil- 
ian Supply Division and tin and conser- 
vation units are all engaged in drafting 
terms of an order to pare down dras- 
tically the use of tin for many packaging 
and industrial products. 

Beer cans almost certainly will be one 
of the uses for which tin will be shut off, 
although some time will be allowed to 
breweries for the return to the employ- 
ment of glass bottling facilities. Most 
tin containers for nonfood products are 
destined to disappear. 

Foods, particularly perishables like 

fruits, vegetables and meats, will not be 
materially affected at this stage. A defi- 
nite allocation of metal will be made to 
manufacturers for food cans—probably 
in the neighborhood of 4,000 tons a 
month, which industry spokesmen told 
OPM is a minimum requirement. 
* Size Restrictions—Restrictions as to 
size of food cans aren’t expected in the 
imitial order. You'll still be able to buy 
small cans of peas at the store. But size 
restriction will come if the situation 
teally gets bad, as it has in other na- 
tions. 

The initial restrictions are not ex- 
pected to cut into the supply of con- 
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—Fmencas First Wire Fence — Stnce /883 
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NO, IT ISN'T “JUST A POST"! 
%* Until Page developed the Winged Channel own business and concentrates in one locality. 
Post, all posts were adaptations of existing He can supply these better posts and will 
shapes. Now fence buyers specify these exclu- erect your fence to give you economical 
sive posts because no others of equal weight service. Write for “Fence Facts,” and name of 
have their strength. Consult the Page expert nearest distributor, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
near you. He is one of 102 technically-trained, | Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, 
long-experienced specialists who owns his Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 

See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 39 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Every man who aspires to an executive position, 
Every man who already holds an executive position 
will want to read this book — 


It plainly tells how you can develop a stronger personality for the 
purpose of increasing your hold on subordinates and on your job 
The material in the book is based upon a thorough investigation of 
actual methods used by executives in many branches of industry 
and describes the qualifications and character traits essential to 
successful leadership and shows how they are being brought into 
effective play in actual practice. 


PERSONAL LEADERSHIP 
IN INDUSTRY 


By David R. Craig, Pres., American Retail Fed- 
eration, and W. W. Charters, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 245 pages, 5% x 8, $2.50 


Just Published 
New 2np EDITION 


the right amount of work done with the least 
disturbance and friction. The book takes up 
forcefulness, securing respect and confidence, 
keeping up quality and quantity work, showing 
personal interest, recognizing effort and reward- 
ing, handling the new man, training him on 
the job, etc., etc. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS—SEND THIS COUPON 
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Ts book gives a complete and practical 
treatment of what the manager of men faces 
in getting work done, analyzes practically every 
situation that may arise in the supervision of 
his men, and describes methods that are being 
used successfully in getting the right kind and 


® McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York : 
° Send me Craig and Charters—Personal Leadership in Industry for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 - 
e days I will send $2.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders aceom- ® 
: paaied by remittance.) 4 
o . 
7 - 
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tainers for staple foods—crackers, coffee, 
baking powder, etc.—now packaged in 
tins, although this is a possibility, and 
a natural evolutionary step. 


CURBS ON TEXTILES 


Price ceilings and materials’ 
ments are spreading to include not 


e@ Full Jurisdiction—The OPM order a greater number of raw materia! 
now in effect, which the limitation order also finished goods and price to ret: «<y 
will implement, gives the government The Office of Production \q 
full jurisdiction over all tin supplies in ment will curtail the amount of Sloan 
the country or afloat for U.S. ports. for civilian production of dresses, Read 
‘Tin now in stockpiles, industrial or gov- coats, blankets, and other woolen |. = Alf 
ernment, or en route to this country And the Office of Price Administ) an - 
for private account, can be sold only on for the first time has established ; is 
OPM authorization and future imports mum prices of finished goods su tly ¢ 
will all be to the account of the Metals _ blankets, towels, tablecloths, sheet or - 
Reserve Co. low cases, and woolen floor cov Carles 
‘There are many who have counseled Price ceiling on woolen goods issue of 
for some time that such steps as these Oct. 1 to Dec. 6 maximum, and ; »atomol 
be taken to conserve the nation’s tin ton and rayon goods, their Noy f produ 
supply, replenishment of which depends Dec. 6 top. sno da 
almost entirely upon keeping open the Action was deemed necessary bx bound t 
tortuous Pacific Ocean route from Ma- _ prices threatened to skyrocket. W, ms ss 
laya and the Dutch Indies. War in the of uniforms will curtail loomage ‘ 7 we 
Pacific made the steps inevitable. able for civilian needs. But with © oath 
e Stocks on Hand—At the moment, the spending power, civilians will be curtailed 
U. S. tin position isn’t as bad as it might _ to bid higher for remaining clothin ened by 
be nor as good as it could be. Stock- Sellers of wool or wool tops or must go 
piles actually on hand are enough to last must keep for a year a record of but othe 
a year without curtailed uses. ‘They will sale until restrictions are removed. tal then 
stretch farther under the forthcoming record must be available for inspx the four 
restrictions but not a great deal because by the OPA and must include da “ a 
major consumption is in food cans. A name and address of the buyer, | wild th 
government tin smelter is building in quantity, class, kind, type, condition, nahile 
‘Texas and some time next year will be and grade. ‘The seller also must have a You, of 
able to turn out perhaps one-fourth of | schedule of his prices during the base you may 
our requirements. period, Oct. 1 to Dec. 6. im sure 
| refer te 
ALLOCATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS EXPORTS TO BRITISH EMPIRE en 
OF LENO-LEASE FUNDS AND EGYPT It ma 
ee suns neunn s MILLIONS OF DOLLARS - MONTHLY take the 
| | lepartm« 
a ir sales, 
weight, 
ary Mm | 
suo of 
} a wed car 
EXPORTS than the 
ket. TI 
xists in 
heard of 
4yjexPontsY NO-LEASE i aig 
XPORTS | ray hos 
233325 Curt 
oer} teen periencin 
buyer's 1 
LEND-LEASE AT WORK but even in November they were less fore, the 
than 25°, of total exports to Britain, — 
When the President made his third the bulk of which were bought and = d 
quarterly report on the lend-lease pro- _ paid for on a routine basis (right). By taking in 
gram last week, he revealed that, out _ the time the President's next report 1s tnd 
of the $12,972,000,000 appropriated to released, m March, lease-lend_shup- equivalen 


aid the democracies (left), a little 
more than $9,000,000,000 had been 
allocated tor tood supplies or specific 
kinds ot defense equipment. How- 
ever, orders had been placed tor only 
$5,243,000,000, and deliveries up to 
the end of November (not shown on 
chart) were only $595,000,000. 

Lion’s share of lend-lease deliveries 
still go to Britain or Empire outposts 


is deduct 
whatever 
operation 
So far 
cerned, v 
here, but 
problem. 
even if th 


ments to Britain may rse to as much 
as half the total. A large part of our 
financial aid—covering British pilot 
training and ship repairs in the United 
States—doesn’t show up. On the other 
hand, since the beginning of the wat, 


our exports to Britain have amounted he » th 
to nearly $5,750,000,000, most ot possible 
which so tar have been financed by tuinly go 
the British with their own tunds. 2% Ae 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


Sloan on Car-less Dealers 


Readers of this page will be indebted 
» Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of 
General Motors Corporation, for the 
illowing Comment on a problem re- 
ently discussed in Business Week: 

In connection with the article headed 
Carless Dealers?” which appeared in your 
sue of Dec. 6, about this matter of the 
ytomobile dealer in relation to curtailment 
{ production, it certainly is serious. There 
< no doubt about that, and of course it is 
hound to be increasingly so as the transition 
fom a Civilian to a war economy continues, 
s it must now, at an accelerated rate. 

| do not need to point out to you that in 
, normal business, when volume is sharply 
curtailed, its economics are greatly weak- 
ened by the fact that certain fixed expenses 
must go on. We can curtail some expenses, 
but others are very difficult, for, if we cur- 
tail them, we cannot but begin to cut into 
the foundations of the organization, which, 

f course, is a serious thing to contemplate. 
it takes so much time and hard work to 
build these things up. But with the auto- 
mobile dealers a curious situation exists. 
You, of course, know about it, but perhaps 
you may not have thought about it and I 
mm sure you haven’t the data that I have. 
| refer te the impact on the dealer's normal 
erations of losses incidental to used-car 
trade-ins. 

It may surprise you to know that if we 
take the aggregate of the profit-producing 
lepartments ef the dealer’s business—new- 
car sales, accessory sales, service, etc.—giving 
weight, of course, to the overhead neces- 
ary in producing this profit, we find that 
0% of it is dissipated in losses due to 
sed cars being appraised at higher values 
than they can be liquidated for in the mar 
ket. That is a condition of affairs that 
xists in no other business that I have ever 
heard of. It really means that if we could 
wave a magic wand and eliminate used-car 
losses, the dealer’s profits would be multi- 
plied by five. 

Curtailment, such as we now are ex- 
periencing, has changed the market from a 
buyer's market to a seller's market. There- 
fore, these used-car* losses have largely dis- 
appeared; in fact, they have disappeared and 
in place of losses we are actually getting 
profits due to the fact that the dealers are 
taking in used cars at a price at which they 
can sell them and make a profit. You can 
eadily see, therefore, that an expense factor 
equivalent to 80° of the profits before it 
s deducted now is eliminated and the profit, 

whatever it may be on the reduced scale of 
operation, is enhanced. 

So far as General Motors dealers are con- 
cerned, we realize that we have a problem 
here, but we do not think it is an impossible 
problem. In other words, we hope that 
even if the business was curtailed as much as 
>",, that by better business management; 
by increasing accessory sales to the extent 
possible; by service sales (which are cer- 
tainly going to be greatly increased) and in 
other ways, that we can pull through with 
oly a minor degree of liquidation. Of 
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course, dealers who continue on as they have 
been going and who will not recognize the 


changed circumstances, will probably be | 


those who will go. They ought to go, any 
way, because that is not the way to run any 
business. 


This may interest you also: I had an | 


economic study made of the General Mo 
tors dealer organizations, comprising between 
fifteen thousand and twenty thousand deal 
ers and I found that without any serious 
reduction of expenses—and a serious re 
duction of expenses may not be contem 
plated or adopted—if the business was re 
duced two-thirds, or, putting it the other 
way; if the business was only one-third what 
it was in the model year, we will say of 
1941, our dealers could still make a profit 
providing they were operating in a seller’s 
market. 

I am sure that with careful attention paid 
to expense, this reduction could be in 
creased to 75% and that we could still con- 
tinue to carry on. 

Incidentally, it is pleasant to note Mr. 
Sloan’s comment in his letter that “I am 


a constant reader of Business Week, and | 


I generally save it for week-end reading 
when there is less pressure on my time.” 


In this habit he is one of a distinguished | 


company of business men. 


“The Forgotten Function” 


A letter from G. Earl Smith, president 
Bornot, Inc., of Philadelphia: 

Just a word in appreciation of “The 
Trading Post” in your issue of Nov. 29, on 
the subject “The Forgotten Function.” I 
would add my tribute. 

It is indeed true that competent manage 
ment is seldom appreciated by employees, 
stockholders, or government. Drivers de 
mand extravagant increases, plant employees 
demand tremendous raises, store clerks de 
mand more, government demands payroll 
taxes, capital stock taxes, fantastic income 
taxes, and as things are today, they all get 
them. 

Why and how? 


Where does all the extra money come | 


from? It wasn’t there. There was only so 
much in the bucket. But management 
grimly digs in, plans and schemes, puts in 
new equipment here and there,. gets more 
efficient plant operation, saves on motions, 
saves on trucks, cuts insurance costs, fever- 
ishly charts cost percentages, shaves them 
here and there and lo, the bucket fills again 
—or, rather, partly fills again. 

That’s management, which does the im 
possible—over and over again. 

Management—something the Washing 
ton administration knows nothing of. 

Management—challenged by employees, 
stockholders, scorned by those who levy 
taxes. 

Management—doggedly surmounting. the 
myriad of obstacles to keep its business 
alive and vigorous in. spite of “hell or high 
water.” 

Management—premier of qualitv—we 


salute you. But not many do! It is indeed | 


“the forgotten function.” WC. 


TA 


ILITARY demands 

for Allegheny Stain- 
less Steel ince it impera- 
tive that not a pound of 
this vital alloy be wasted. 
Let us suggest these basic 
ways of making the avail- 
able supply go as far as 
possible: 

@ Check design for excess 
area or weight; check 
production for undue 
scrap or spoilage. 

@ Use lower alloys wher- 
ever possible. 

@ Avoid special analyses, 
sizes and finishes. 


Our full technical facili- 
ties are ready to help you 
meet this obligation of sav- 
ing, as well as producing, 
for the nation’s welfare. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 
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THE TREND 


A CREDITOR’S OBLIGATION 


When this war is over—assuming, as we do, an Allied 
victory—the United States will be the great creditor 
nation of the world. It will not be like the aftermath of 
the First World War, in which four or five great powers 
still vied in international money markets for financial 
supremacy. Then London and New York took first rank 
pretty much on even terms, but Paris, Amsterdam, and 
even Berlin were to be reckoned with. After this war, 
the United States—with its immense hoard of gold 
and tremendous industrial strength—is bound to be the 
world’s outstanding creditor. 


@ ‘The December issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
indicates as much. A table shows what has been happen- 
ing to the United Kingdom’s holdings of gold and. dollar 
resources. ‘The once proud riches of Great Britain have 
been steadily whittled down to almost negligible propor- 
tions. Though Hitler may have failed to break the 
morale and fighting strength of Great Britain, the 
war has certainly sapped its financial prowess. Here’s 
the record: 

(1) At the start of the war, Great Britain had total 
dollar resources amounting to $4,483,000,000, consisting 
of $2,633,000,000 of gold and dollar balances and $1,- 
850,000,000 of marketable securities and direct invest- 
ments in American enterprises. 

(2) By March, 1942, Great Britain will have spent or 
pledged $3,336,000,000 of gold and other assets and will 
have $547,000,000 liquid assets, which probably will be 
spent before the war is over. 

(3) She will then have left $600,000,000, comprising 
$310,000,000 in dollar balances needed to carry on com- 
mercial transactions and $290,000,000 in American trust 
funds of British subjects. 

(4) Finally, there will be collateral of $700,000,000 in 
marketable securities and direct investments which have 
been pledged with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for loans. On the basis of the last five years’ income 
fiom the pledged securities, this loan will be liquidated 
in 15 vears. 

(5) If the best comes to the best, Britain’s original 
assets of $4,483,000,000 will ultimately be down to $310,- 
000,000 in dollar balances; $290,000,000 in trust funds, 
and $700,000,000 in securities, and no gold—a total of 
only $1,300,000,000, even including the $700,000,000 in 
pledged assets. 


© Nor is that the entire story. Not only is Great Britain 
using up its dollar assets to carry on the war, but pur- 
chases in the Argentine and other parts of the world— 
have established offsets to other British long-term invest- 
ments, resulting in further deterioration of Britain’s 
creditor position. 

The immediate implications are clear. The burden of 
financing the war will fall most directly on the United 
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States through lease-lend aid to Great Britain, R 
China, and other anti-Axis powers. But the longe: 
implications are even more important. . 

After this war, the United States will be in a po 
similar to that of Great Britain prior to 1914. 
Britain was the world’s outstanding creditor; B 
investments were on every continent, and Britai 
lected interest, and dividends from all parts of the y 
But, simultaneously, Great Britain was an import 1: 
—the British imported from other countries more 
than the British exported. And so, British debtors 
able to meet their obligations. 


©@ However, unlike Great Britain, the United States does 
not—by and large—need raw materials. The United 
States, traditionally, has been an export nation. We sell 
more goods than we buy from other countries. And 
that was fine up to 1914, for we owed money abroad. 
In order to pay the interest on our obligations, we shipped 
goods to foreigners. And, in that way, our foreign trade 
policy dovetailed with our economic responsibilities as 
a debtor nation. But after 1918, our economic responsi 
bility changed; we emerged from the First World War 
as a creditor nation (BW —Jan.11°41,p60). But we did 
not accept that responsibility; we did not reorient our 
trade policy. We tried to export goods and collect our 
war debts and commercial debts at the same time. 


© Eventually, the entire structure of post-war financial 
claims and obligations collapsed. The failure of the Aus 
trian Creditanstalt in 1930, followed by the Hoover 
moratorium on war debts in 1931, was the prelude to 
wholesale defaults in the ‘thirties. Nation after nation 
had tried to get hold of dollars to pay its debt to the 
United States; but dollars were hard to get, because, 
instead of importing goods and services, we were actually 
exporting; so instead of making dollars available, the 
United States, in its trade policy, was making dollars 
scarcer. 

And after this war, we will face the same dilemma— 
only more so. The scramble for dollars will be more 
intensified than ever before. And that means that the 
problem of international post-war readjustment is 
squarely up to the United States, as the world’s greatest 
creditor. Will we, as a nation, accept the economic 
consequences of our financial preeminence? Will we 
be willing to import more goods, and perhaps export 
less? Will we be willing to reduce our tariffs, instead 
of raising them? Will we, in short, be a creditor nation 
in fact as well as balance sheet? 

Those are questions which ultimately we will have 
to answer when sitting around a peace table. For, unless 
they are answered—and satisfactorily—there will be no 
peace. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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CONSTRUCTION SUP'T: Edward H. Dehnert, Luverne, lowa 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUM AND GYMNASIUM, Ventura, lowa 


Don’t let winter bluff you out of building! 


Zero weather is not the best time to pour 
concrete, but here was a gym the kids 
wanted to get into pronto, winter or no. 

What’s a contractor to do? You’re right... 
make his concrete with Lehigh Early 
Strength Cement. That’s what this con- 
tractor did. That way, he got service- 
strength concrete three to five times quicker 
than with normal cement. That way, the 
cost of heat protection was cut in two, the 
amount of form lumber was cut in half... 


Lehigh 


and all other construction was speeded up, 
to the joy of the youth of Ventura, Ia. 


We tell this true little story to prove to you 
prospective builders that winter need not 
bluff you out. Concrete construction can be 
fast, economical and safe; just see that 
Lehigh Early Strength Cement is used. For 
more information about this time-and- 
money saving cement, write the Lehigh 
Service Department. 


EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


for service-strength concrete in a hurry 


@ OWNER: Board of Education @ ARCHITECT: Thorwald Thorson, Forest City, lowa 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY « aentown, PA. «++ CHICAGO, ILL + « » SPOKANE, WASH. 
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WHEN THE SHADOWS ARE GONE... 


As spring follows winter, so 
peace will return, allowing the 
world to resume its progress to 
better ways of doing things. Far- 
sighted men are thinking of the 
future, keeping tomorrow in mind 
while doing today’s urgent task. 


Today we of Keasbey & Matti- 
son willingly give precedence to 
orders from defense industries, 
as you would have us do. Our 
plants are running day and night, 
we are enlarging our working 
force and adding to our machine 
capacity. Even so we are finding 
it difficult at the present time to 


deliver some products to many 
of our customers. 


But, like you, we are keeping one 
eye on the future. When norma! 
times return... when we are able 
to ship you everything you want, 
when you want it... we expect to 
have found ways of doing things 
better, offering you asbestos prod- 
ucts that will last longer, prove 
more economical and serve your 
purposes better. 


To that end, we need your help 
now. Can you, who use asbestos 
materials, give us some ideas for 
tomorrow ? Have you encountered 


some specific problem that could 
be overcome by a new application 
of asbestos? We will give thor- 
ough consideration to any sugges- 
tion, in the hope that it will prove 
to be practical from a manufac- 
turing standpoint. We'd greatly 
appreciate a letter from you. 


* # 
Nature made asbestos; 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it 


serve mankind... since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, 


AMBLER, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NEW JERSEY, ZINC COMPANY 


or ve tances Orne BLAS TMC PaQOUCT: 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Famous WORse MEA TiNC PROOUCTS 


THE NEW JERSEY pe COMPANY 


THE STORY OUR ADVERTISEMENTS DO NOT TELL 


The advertisements of The New Jersey Zinc Company which are appearing cur- 
rently in these pages explain the reasons why non-defense consumers have not 
been able to obtain all of the zinc they would like to have. 

At the close of a critical business year, however, The New Jersey Zinc Company 
feels that it should tell a story which would not normally be a part of such a series 
of advertisements—a story of the cooperation given to this Company by .its 
customers. 


This cooperation, and the resulting exchange of vital information, made 
possible: 
A better understanding of our mutual problems 
and difficulties; 


The elimination of unreasonable demands and 
unfilled promises; 


The fulfillment of contract obligations in spite 
of a tremendous expansion of business; 


The shipment of a large list of zinc products 
where and when they were needed most—in 
defense and non-defense fields. 


Consequently, thanks to our customers’ cooperation and understanding, we 
feel that a difficult task has been accomplished. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company looks forward to 1942 with confidence that 
this cooperation—which has proved of the greatest value under a heavy strain— 
will continue to operate to the mutual advantage of all concerned. = 


160 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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— Need Any Type of Fan 
Equipment? 7HEW CALL ON CLARACE! 


On the job in World War One... on the job NOW! 


% Our plants are working 100% capacity, turning out air handling and 
conditioning equipment as required to speed war production. 


% Whenever you have a vital air conditioning, ventilating, cooling, unit 
heating or dust removal problem, Clarage can give you the kind of 
assistance so necessary in these strenuous times. 


Certainly speed is a big factor — but accuracy of recommendations and 
dependability of product are important, too. Clarage offers all three! 


We are prepared, through our country-wide sales-engineering organiza- 
tion, to give you immediate, first-hand help — expert eamFic rt 
help in which you can have implicit confidence. AIR CONDITIONING 


We are prepared, by virtue of more than a quarter- COOLING 
century of experience, to furnish you with equipment 


J 
that will produce results as specified. VENTILATION 


a 
FACTORY HEATING 
In war, as in peace, it pays to call on Clarage! MECHANICAL DRAFT 


* 
FANS and BLOWERS 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY. xatamazoo, micu. INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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If you were in Tommy's place you would 
be as astonished as he is to discover that 
the water in the old swimming hole is 
really fine again. For until a short time 
ago it had long been unfit for swimming 
—polluted by acid sludge, the waste mate- 
rial from a nearby factory. Black, viscous, 
evil smelling, acid sludge is both danger- 
ous and destructive. Lurking in streams 
and waste pools, it poisoned the water... 
polluted the air... seared grass, trees and 
crops with its fiery corrosive breath—like 
an evil dragon of ancient legend. Yet lis- 
ten to the tale of how a group of modern 
St. Georges made this dragon consume 
itself in its own fire—and at the same time 
pay them for the privilege of doing so! 

Acid sludge contains sulfuric acid— 
valuable, but extremely destructive. For 
years the problem of how to dispose of 
the waste and recover the acid sat on 
industry's doorstep. Then the Chemical 


MOLDING 


Construction Corporation, a division of 
the American Cyanamid Company, de- 
veloped a process by which the sulfuric 
acid is not only recovered, but coke, the 
fuel used in the process, is created. 
Thus does the nuisance consume 
itself, provide a valuable product, 
and furnish the fuel to keep the 
process going! This is one of the 
ways that ialiesies is meeting the 
problem of controlling necessary 
industrial waste. 

But such work is only a small 
part of that done by “Chemico.”’ 
Its engineering staff operates on 
a large scale in all parts of the 
world... designing, constructing 
and delivering complete new 
plants —ready-to-run—for chemi- 
cal manufacture. This technical 
ability is of supreme importance in 
America’s great defense program, 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


walen 


One of a sertes illustrating Cyanamid 


% FINE! 


and “‘Chemico” is engaged almost 100% 
in preparedness work. Here is another 
striking instance of how Cyanamid 
serves the nation and the public. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 


Doing Our Own fob Well is He - 
WE WANT Production Run 
DEFENSE WORK 
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TANKS: As manufacturers divert production facili 
ties to vital defense equipment, they have turned tg 
Lyon not only for increased amounts of the Storage 
and Shop Equipment, but ‘for co-operation in the 
layout of stockrooms, toolrooms, etc. 


AIRCRAFT: Pictured here is one of the many 

applications of Lyon Steel Shop Equipment that has 

helped aircraft manufacturers solve urgent and complex stor- 
age and material handling problems. 


ORDNANCE: Arsenals and power plants—they are 


SHIPYARDS: In over 20 leading shipyards Lyon , faced with the same common problems of SPEED 
Steel Storage and Shop Equipment is making In each case, LYON Equipment is helping provide 
possible faster handling of tools and materials. «i that vital speed ... and has been readily adapted 
Strength, flexibility and space-saving design are 4 to each plant's individual requirement. 
factors in the preference shown Lyon Products. , 
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What happens to the peaches 
the farmer doesn’t eat? 


Go to waste? Of course not! This winter, when bare- 
limbed peach trees stand black against the snow, you 
and I will eat luscious, golden peaches. 

America has peaches on its table every month—and 
peas and beets and beans—because food packers swift- 
ly seal the goodness of ripened farm products in tin 
cans and Duraglas jars. 

Packaging is the transportation system that brings 
America a balanced, health-giving diet the year 
‘round. The makers of metal and glass containers 
supply a vital need—trustworthy, economical packages 
in which American industry distributes foods, drugs 


OWENS 
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and countless other necessities throughout the nation. 

Packages are important in defense. With containers 
to preserve them, no food product need be wasted. 
Into bottles, jars and cans also go the chemicals, 
drugs and essential materials that must be accumulated 
as defense stockpiles. Most of all, modern packaging 
helps keep life on an even keel. 

As makers of both Duraglas and Metal Containers, 
we are proud to be part of this basic industry. From 
our laboratories have come many of the advances 
in packaging. From them will come more... to better 
serve America. 


-ILLINOIS 


LYtCE 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo * Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo » Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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TRUCK-TRAILERS 
DO FOUR DIFFERENT JOBS 


fot The Halle Bnos. Ce 


AND CUT COSTS ONE-THIRD! 


THE SITUATION 


AS 
HERE, IN BRIEF, W as WERE USED — 


BEFORE TRUCK-TRAILE 


“sold” items fo ¥ 
ehouse building. 
Much time was 
so eac 
two hours. 


ks carried merchandise from 
vance store, and returned 
department in the 
Each truck had a driver 
taken up with load- 
h truck could make 


Two 2-to 
the warehouse to the 
o the delivery 


war 
and helper. - 
i loading, 
ing and un 

only one round-trip every 


A van truck carried furniture, lamps, 
household supplies, fixtures, etc., between 


re. 
the warehouse and the sto | ; 
ice delivere 

enger service 
ary areca : ehouse and store 


mail between the war 
times each day- | 
ost e the round trip by taxi, 


d 4 
Employees ™a | dollars daily. 


at a cost of severa 


HERE'S just one example of how the motor trans- 
port industry is helping national defense: A 
Saginaw, Mich., operator is handling well over 
3,000,000 pounds of freight monthly to and from the 
main factories of one of America’s largest chemical 
companies . . whose defense production has been de- 
scribed as probably the most important in the country. 
That's just one operator. Many thousands of others are 
contributing proportionately to the national defense job. 


LIKE THE HALLE BROS. CO., of Cleveland, thousc 
of firms in scores of lines of business have found sey 
channels of money-saving when they switched to. 


Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 


In the case of The Halle Bros. Co., one of Americ 
outstanding stores, Truck-Trailers took over four 
erent transportation jobs between the big store 
the warehouse a mile and a half away .. and cut} 
cost of these jobs by one-third! 


j ¢ or 
Halle ros. 
OC. 


- + « THEY BOUGHT ONE 114.TON 


THREE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


(1) NOW The Trailers gr 


truck is alway 


Pensed with. 


Because of th 
© 40-minute sery; 
. : erv 
— Trailer Carries the mail! Anoth ~e, the 
eliminated! €r Cost item 


a truck that Pulls the Trailer accomm 
br 0 5 Passengers .. | and Carries = 
yees back and forth! Taxi bills eliminated tool 


The Halle Bros. Co. saved four ways, but even one 
possibility of money-saving would justify your 
looking into Truck-Trailers for your hauling work. 
A Fruehauf engineer will be glad to study your 
operation and give you the facts. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 


; — oe ; Sie ite sane. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 
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NATIONA 


Wherever PIPING Is Used for Defense 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, R. 1. Branch offices in principal 
cities. Grinnell Company of the Pacific — Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. — General 
Fire Extinguisher Company — American Moistening Company —Columbia Malleable 
Castings Corporation — The Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Lid. 


When the piping is in, with Grinnell 
Fittings, water and air and gas flow 
through the plane plant’s arteries to feed 
boilers and hammers and furnaces. . . 


When the piping is in, through Grinnell 
Prefabrication, power is supplied to 
plant turbines .. . 


When the piping is in, Grinnell Ther- 
moliers provide heat when and where 
it’s wanted, boosting workers’ efficiency, 
saving steam... 


When the piping is in, Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinklers mount guard over 
precious defense production, stopping 
fire at its source at any hour of the day 
or night... 


When the piping is in, American 
Moistening Company humidification 
speeds up textile processes, permits 
faster delivery of fabrics for uniforms, 
parachutes, plane fabrics... 


What 
are we going to do 
then? 


"A. D.” has a new meaning to the V. P.* and @ worry 


How Truck and Auto Maintenat 


Be Reduced by Resizing Pistons” 


**A.D."’ (After Defense,) means we 
will be in a different world of busi- 
ness. New competitors will face you. 
Expanded capacity may be a big 
factor in your whole industry. You 
may have to find new products, or 
new fields tor your present products. 

Busv as you are today with the 
pressing needs of the moment, vou 
still must have an eve on that dis- 
turbing future. Many companies are 
doing what they can to care for the 
future by setting up one executive 
who may not have the title but is 
actually the # ‘‘vice-president-in- 
charge-of-thinking-about-tomorrow.”’ 

He will want to have all the tech- 
nical information he can. If vou are 
your own ‘‘v-p-in-charge-ot-think- 
ing-about-tomorrow, ' you will want 
that kind of information. You may 
find the Koppers Library of Technical 


Information a gold mine of sugges- 
tions. Here are a few of the titles 
in that technical library. You may 
have any data sheets from it, free, by 
checking off this list and mailing tous. 


Please send me the following: 


Seaboard Process for removal of hydrogen 
sulfide from gas’’ (D-10 


Hot Actification Process for Recovery of 
HS from Coke Oven Gas” 


Chemicals from Coal’’ which explains 
some of the new developments in coal tar 
chemicals and how they can be applied 


Products and Processes for the Chemical 


Industry"’ (X-1 


‘How the Performance of Marine Steam 
Engines Can Be Improved with Proper 
Packing."’ (A-2) 

How to Achieve New Possibilities with 
Bronze Alloys’’ (BB-1-2) 


How to Pick Coals for the Greatest 
Efficiency’’ (C-1 to 6 


‘*Most Recent Information on Materia 
Plastics, etc.’” (TD-7, 8, 9, 12 


‘How to Increase Life of Timber Struct 


Send me the complete list of titles 1 
Koppers Library of Technical Informat 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
Dept. F-2— Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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